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patia, six miles away from their village home. Narendrakrishna 
passed Matriculation Examination from this school in 1920. For 
the next two, years he studied in Rajshahi College wherefrom he pass- 
ed: Intermediate Arts in the.First Division with distinction in His- 
tory. He next joined. the Presidency College, graduating with First 
Class Honours in History in 1924, standing second in order of merit. 
Two years later he took his Master's Degree in History, with a First 
Class First (1926)., In 1927 he obtained a- Lectureship in Midnapore 
College and thus began a career which was crowned with covetable 
success—one after another—P.R.S. in 1931 and Ph.D. in 1936. 

. . After serving as a teacher in Diocesan and Asutosh Colleges, Cal- 
cutta, Dr. Sinha joined the University of Calcutta as a lecturer in the 
Department of History in 1932. 1955 saw his elevation to Asutosh 
Professorship j in Medieval.and Modern Indian History and-headship of 
the Department.. He'served as the Dean of the' Faculty of Arts Cal- 
cutta University in 1967-68. The Asiatic Society -presented him 
Sir Jadunath -Sarkar Gold Medal in recognition of his conspicuously 
important contributions to Indian history. He was chosen as a member 
of the Government of India Delegation to the U.S.S.R. eds He. 
visited London-and Heidelberg Universities on invitation. Dr. Sinha: 
was also elected to preside over the Benares Session. of the 5. His- 
tory Congress: (1969)., -Twenty years earlier, he was chosen President 
of the Modern India Section of the same Congress. He served as a 
member of the Indian Historical Records Commission 1938-1971 and 
was President of the West Bengal Regional Records Survey Committee 
from, 1966 onward. 

. Retirement from University service did not mean for Dr. Sinha 
Ue life of respite. and relaxation, usually associated with ex- -scholars 
\a term he failed to comprehend). He employed his days till almost 
the last on the pursuit of knowledge—reading, writing, editing and 
guiding research. ` “I prefer to plough my lonely furrow—wrote Dr. 
Sinha on the eve of his retirement in a mood of disillusion. A habitual 
visitor to the National Library and regularly working at his desk for 
hours at a stretch, in spite of the doctors’ advice to the contrary, Dr. 
Sinha could hardly avoid contact with scholars genuinely interested in 
advanced study; indeed he welcomed them and always found time to 
advise and guide them. They found in him g warm preceptor, giving 
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them instruction as how to supplement and improve their studies, re- 
ferring them to additional source-materials and often obliging them 
with writing forewords for their intended publications, on condition 
that their work conformed to his standard of a written work. He 
could not say ‘No’ to the organisers of the History Congresg in Bangla- 
desh and attended its session in Dacca, thus renewing links of old 
association. 

Dr. Sinha's numerous articles on various historical subjects are 
scattered in various issues of the Calcutta Review, Bengal Past & 
Present, Itihas, Proceedings of the Indian Historical Records Com- 
mission etc. They reveal how wide and lively his interests were. 
He illumined whatever he chose to touch. Dr. Sinha recently wrote 
an article on Calcutta and also a biographical sketch on Subhas 
Chandra Bose for Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1974 Edition. In a letter 
the editor of the Britannica wrote ''I hope that we will be able 
to count you among the many authorities who have already become 
a part of this project." His sudden death cut short his own project 
on 18th century India on which he was actively engaged. ‘His demise 
brings to a close a scholar's career ideally conceived and profit- 
ably lived, courageously refusing to conform to the accepted norm of 
methodology and often displaying a certain impatience for conven- 
tional approach, dominated by undue emphasis on political and ad- 
ministrative milieu. ` 

While paying his tribute of respect to the memory of Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, Dr. Sinha wrote in 1958 : 

“The soul of research is eternal progression. But it is not likely 
that Sir Jadunath Sarkar will ever be displaced. His wonderful accu- 
racy will secure to him immunity from the common lot of historical 
writers. So far we can visualise, in the near future, in his chosen 
field, there will be only scanty gleaners after his copious harvest’. 

It was far from the writer’s thought that these words will some 
day be quoted as also aptly applicable to him. 


NISITH R RAY 
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BORN : DIED: 
November 1903 November 20, 1974 


Dr. N. K. Sinha 


WE MOURN THE PASSING AWAY OF DR. N. K. SINHA, Hony. 
Editor of Bengal Past & Present since 1953, after a brief illness at 
Belle Vue Clinic, Calcutta on the mid-day of ‘Wednesday, the 20th 
November last. He had been in indifferent health for some time; 
the consultant physiciang advised him in October a month’s rest 
at home. We were all looking forward to his recovery, for the treat- 
ment was yielding response. But a couple of days before he breathed 
his last, Dr. Sinha had to be removed to a nursing home ag his condi- 
tion suddenly took a turn towards worse. The end came there after 
a spell of patient suffering. 

While the Calcutta Historica] Society. and its Journal have suffer- 
ed an irreparable loss, the country hes lost in the death of Dr. Sinha 
one of the feremost scholars and eminent historians of the present 
generation, an incomparable guide to research students and an accom- 
plished author of books on various phases of Indian history—political, 
biographical and, above all, economie, which have deservedly won re- 
cognition as authoritative works on the period and the themes they deal 
with. For nearly half a century since he took his Master's Degree in 
1926 till his death in November 1974, Dr. Sinha remained constantly 
engaged in the pursuit of studies with indefatigable energy. Even when 
his health was failing he showed no signs of fatigue. His earlier works 
—Ranjit Singh, Rise of the Sikh Power, Haidar Ali have stood the test 
of time. His magnum opus, The Economic History of Bengal in three 
volumes covering the years between 1757 and 1848, wil] remain a. 
classic work. Few scholars living in India today can claim to have 
surpassed or even equalled Dr. Sinha in the study and utilisation of 
records in Centra] and State archives. The meticulous care and 
thoroughness with which he searched out and consulted old and musty 
papers in the record rooms of the Calcutta High Court is indeed an 
object lesson in patience and research discipline. The volumes— 
Fort William-India House ‘Correspondence (Vol. V), Midnapore Salt 
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Papers and Ochterlony Papers edited by Dr. Sinha attest to Hick aĉ- 
quaintance with and mastery of records. To read the Introductions 
to these volumes ig in itself a rewarding experience. The History of 
Bengal (1757-1905) published by the Calcutta University in 1967 
under his editorship remains so far the only publication under the inj- 
tiative of the Department of History of ‘the Calcutta University’ of 
which Dr. Sinha was the head from’ 1955-1968. His biography of 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, to mark the birth centenary of the great leader, 
was widely acclaimed as a distinct contribution to biographical study: 
Dr. Sinha also edited with Introduction Little's’ House of J agai "Seth 
published under the auspices of the Calcutta Historical Society. ' 
"Dr. Sinha was a very modest man. He shunned’ publicity and 
had an innate aversion to non-acadeiic pursuits. His ' writings, 
characterised by clarity, precision, concise, stream-lined expressions 
and scrupulous avoidance of flamboyance and ‘superlatives are but 
projections of his personality. 

The Sinha family to which Narendrakrishna belonged migrated 
about the-close of the 18th or the beginning of the 19th century from 
Kandi sub-division of Murshidabad District to a place near the town 
of Rajshahi. From there the family later moved to Baroihaty in 
Piste which became its new home. His grand-father, Chaitanya- 

krishna was an accomplished Persian scholar and served i in the Nimak 
Mahal- His father, Promodekrishna, passed -< M.A, Examination in 
English from the Presidency College in'1878—4he first to have doné 
80 in his sub-division. -He took to law and entered the judicial set- 
vice. Narendrakrishna, the second son of his father by his’ éédond 
wife, was born in November, 1908 at Chatarpur Village in, the house 
of his maternal grand- father. He lost his’ parents in’ his childhood’ 
while he was a student in the lower classes of the Bholanath Academy 
in Rajshahi town. After his father’s déath the family shifted tö the 
village home of Baroihaty. The two orphans, “Narendra and: his 
elder brother, Bhupendrakrishna were fortunate in their step-brother, 
Gopéndrakrishna, who dedicated himself to ‘what he” considered to 
have been the traditional duty of the eldest son to thé ‘family linéage: 
:The two younger brothers, both i in their teens, resuined studies, under’ 
Gopendrakrishna’s care in the P. N.'High English School; Digha- 
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patia, six, miles away from their village home. Narendrakrishna 
passed Matriculation Examination from this school in 1990. For 
the next two years he studied in Rajshahi College wherefrom he pass- 
ed: Intermediate Arts in the First Division with distinction in His- 
tory. . He next joined. the Presidency College, graduating with First 
Class Honours in History.in 1924, standing second in order of merit. 
Two years later he took his Master’s Degree in History, with a First 
Class First (1926).. In 1927 he obtained a Lectureship in Midnapore 
College and thus began a career which was crowned with covetable 
success—one , after another—P.R.S. in 1931 and Ph.D. in 1936. 

After, serving ‘as a teacher in Diocesan and Asutosh Colleges, Cal- 
cutta, Dr. Sinha joined the University of Calcutta as-a lecturer in the 
Department of History in 1932. 1955 saw his elevation to Asutosh 
Professorship in Medieval and Modern Indian History and-headship of 
the Department. . He served as the Dean of the’ Faculty of Arts Cal- 
cutta University in 1967-68. The Asiatic Society -presented him 
Sir-Jadunath Sarkar Gold Medal. in recognition of his conspicuously 
important contributions to Indian history. He, was chosen as a member 
of the Government of India Delegation to the U.S.S.R. archives. He 
visited London-and Heidelberg Universities on invitation. Dr. Sinha 
was also elected to preside over the Benares Session of the Indian His- 
tory Congress (1969);, Twenty years earlier, he was-chosen President 
of the Modern India Section of the same Congress. - “He served as a 
member of the Indian Historical Records Commission. 1938-1971 and 
was President of the West Bengal Regional Records Survey Committee 
from 1966 onward. 

_ Retirement from University service did not mean for Dr. Sinha 
the life of respite and relaxation, usually associated with ex-scholars 
(a term he failed to comprehend). He employed his days till almost 
the last on the pursuit of. knowledge—reading, writing, editing and 
guiding research. ''I prefer to plough my lonely furrow— wrote Dr. 
Sinha on the eve of his retirement in a mood of disillusion. A habitual 
visitor to the National Library and regularly working at his desk for 
hours at a stretch, in spite of the doctors’ advice to the contrary, Dr. 
Sinha could hardly avoid contact with scholars genuinely interested in 
advanced study; indeed he welcomed them and always found time to 
advise and guide them. They found in him a warm preceptor, giving 
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them instruction as how to supplement and improve their studies, re- 
ferring them to additional source-materials and often obliging them 
with writing forewords for their intended publications, on condition 
that their work conformed to his standard of a written work. He 
could not say ‘No’ to the organisers of the History Congress in Bangla- 
desh and attended its session in Dacca, thus renewing links of old 
association. 

Dr. Sinha’s numerous articles on various historica] subjects are 
scattered in various issues of the Calcutta Review, Bengal Past & 
Present, Itihas, Proceedings of the Indian Historical Records Com- 
mission etc. They reveal how wide and lively his interests were. 
He illumined whatever he chose to touch. Dr. Sinha recently wrote 
an article on Calcutta and also a biographical sketch on Subhas 
Chandra Bose for Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1974 Edition. In a letter 
the editor of the Britannica wrote ''I hope that we will be able 
to count you among the many authorities who have already become 
a part of this project." His sudden death cut short his own project 
on 18th century India on which he was actively engaged. ‘His demise 
brings to a close a scholar’s career ideally conceived and profit- 
ably lived, courageously refusing to conform to the accepted norm of 
methodology and often displaying a certain impatience for conven- 
tional approach, dominated by undue emphasis on political and ad- 
ministrative milieu. - 

While paying his tribute of respect to the memory of Sir Jadunath 

Sarkar, Dr. Sinha wrote in 1958: 
' “The soul of research is eternal progression. But it is not likely 
that Sir Jadunath Sarkar will ever be displaced. His wonderful accu- 
racy will secure to him immunity from the common lot of historical 
writers. So far we can visualise, in the near future, in his chosen 
field, there will be only scanty gleaners after his copious harvest’’. 

It was far from the writer’s thought that these words will some 
day be quoted as also aptly applicable to him. 


"NISITH R RAY 


Rammohun Roy’s Memorandum on 
the System of Land Holding 
in British India 


DILIP KUMAR BISWAS 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta 


IT IS WELL-KNOWN THAT RAMMOHUN ROY had made 
exhaustive comments on the contemporary judicial and revenue sys- 
tems of India in course of the evidence submitted by him before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed in 1831 to con- 
sider the renewal of the Hast India Company’s Charter. He had pre- 
ferred to tender his evidence in the form of successive ‘Communica- 
tions to the Board of Control’ which ‘besides duly appearing in the Blue 
Books’ were published from London in a separate volume by Messrs. 
Smith Elder & Co. in 1832 under the title Exposition of the Practical 
Operation of the Judicial and Revenue Systems in India and the Gene- 
val Character and Condition of its Native Inhabitants as submitted in 
Evidence to the Authorities in England with notes and illustrations 
and Brief Preliminary Sketch of the Ancient and Modern Boundaries, 
and of the History of that Country Elucidated by a Map. In the Re- 
port from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Affairs of the East India Company the evidence of Rammohun is to be 
found in the following places : 


1. 1881, Vol. V, pp. 716-23; copy of communication between 
Rammohun Roy and the Board of Control relative to the Reve- 
nue and Judicial System of India; 54 questions proposed to 
Rammohun Roy and his answers dated 19th ‘August 1831, 
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Subjects: Revenue System of India, Tenure of Land, Rate of 
Rent, Title of Land, Improvement of the State of Cultivators 
and Inhabitants at large. 


2.  Ibid., pp 723-26; Paper on the Revenue System of India by 
Rammohun Roy, dated London, August 19th, 1831. 


3. Ibid., pp. 726-39; 78 questions ana inswers on the Judicial 
System of India, dated September 19th, 1831. 


£. Ibid., pp. 739-41; 13 additional queries and answers respecting 
the condition of India dated September 28th, 1831. 


5. Vol. VIII, 1831-32, Section V, pp. 341-43; remarks by Ram- 
mohun Roy on the Settlement of Europeans in India, dated 
July 14th, 1839. 


6. Report of 1833, Appendix p. 366; evidence of Rammohun Roy 
on the condition of the ryots in. India’. 


It has been generally supposed that Rammohun Roy wrote and 
published all that he had to say on contemporary economic conditions 
and problems of India, in 1831-32, shortly before his death; and in- 
deed his available writings had so far afforded no occasion for any al- 
ternative hypothesis. Previous to 1831 we had so far volumes from 
his availlable writings had so far afforded no occasion for any alterna- 
tive hypothesis Previous to 1881 we had so far volumes from his 
pen on religious, social and educational issues, but theré was liardly 
any evidence that he had seriously and systematically applied his mind 
to economie problems of his country. Yet, taking into consideration 
the comprehensiveness of his intellect, the breadth of his social sym- 
pathies and the surprisingly mature character of his late publications 
on economic matters, it would be difficult to believe that his economic 
thinking sprang into.existence only during his last days with a high 
measure of suddenness without having to pass through any earlier pre- 
paratory stage of development’, 
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Struck by the apparent enigma the present writer was induced 
to re-read and re-scrutinise the earlier writings of Rammohun in the 
hope of being able to trace in it some possible anticipation of his later 
economic outlook, and the following significant passage in hig letter 
to Dr. (later, Sir) John Bowring (1792-1872) dated September 15, 
1822, at once furnished the desired clue: ‘Having been principally 
engaged in completing my final appeal to the Christian public, I could 
not pay due attention to my intended long memorial. I, however, 
made an attempt to bring it to a conclusion after I had the pleasure 
. of receiving your note on Saturday last week, but from the want of 
some additional Revenue documents under thh..Moghul Government 
which my native friends of the upper provinces have not yet furnished 
me with, as well as from a diversion of attention, I am afraid, I shall 
not be able to prepare it before your departure from India. Ag this 
will be my first production in political affairs, I am, therefore, very 
anxious to have it as perfect and well-authenticated as possible, so 
that having established it on a sane foundation, no person can justly 
ascribe it to a party feeling or discontent with Government’. In a 
post-script it is added: ‘I hope you will not at present mention to 
anyone the purport of the memorial which is not yet presented to 
L.H.” It is clear from the passage that even during the hectic days 
of theological controversy with the Baptist, missionaries Rammohun, 
had time to spare for the compilation of a ‘long memorial’ which was 
going to be his ‘first production in political affairs’; he had nearly 
finished drafting it by the middle of September 1822, but had post- 
‘poned conclusion ‘from the want of some additional Revenue docu- 
ments under the Moghul Government’ ,—obviously intended to be used 
as data,—-which were still to arrive; he wanted to make it a purely 
objective study, free from all political bias ‘as perfect and well authen- 
ticated as possible’ ; and it was intended to be presented to Lord 
Hastings the Governor General. 

Scholars have so far failed to grasp the entire significance of the 
revealing lines. Thus Brajendranath Banerji who first published the 
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letter in ihe June 1927 issue of The Modern Review riérely informs 
in @ foot-note that he has not been able to ascertàin what the ‘long 
memorial’ mentioned in it, refers to. The editors of the latest’ collec- 
tion of Rammohun Roy’s English Works while reprinting the text, 
leave it without any comment: Yet, there is hardly any doubt that 
Rammohun himself had attached great importance to his contem- 
plated ‘long memorial. Though in the letter he characteriség it’ as 
a ‘production in political affairs’, the reference to ‘revenue documents 
under the Moghul Government’ among his material, indicates that his 
basic topic was probably connected with the contemporary land pro- 
blem and revenue administration. Further, the manner in which he 
speaks of it to Bowring, shows that he was working. on it all on his 
own and in secret. The ‘memorial’ had not been officially asked for. 


However, so far as our present knowledge goes, Rammohun’s in- 
tention of submitting the ‘memorial’ to Lord Hastings had not been 
fulfilled. Nor do the available official and private records indicate 
anywhere that he had completed and circulated it during the réspec- 
tive régimes of John Adam and Lord Amherst. Various factórg might 
have been at work behind this temporary lull in Rammohun’s econo- 
mic studies; we can lay our finger at least on a few for which there is 
clear and contemporary evidence. From 1822 to 1829 he had been 
increasingly drawn into the whirlpool of polemical and academic con- 
troversies relating to social, religious and educational issues. ‘A 
glance at the list of his publications during this phase would show that 
he had brought out no fewer than thirty books and tracts—thirteen in 
Bengali and seventeen in English. This undoubtedly took a heavy 
toll of his time and energy. Further, this was the period when the 
two life-long struggles waged by him—the search for an institutional 
medium for expressing his aniversalist stand in religion and the all- 
out war against sati—were heading towards climax and the iron grip 
of: the-resultant tension loosened only with the foundation of the 
Brahmo‘Samaj (1828) and thc passing of the anti-sati Regulation by 
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Bentinck (1829). The criminal case instituted against his son in 
1826- 27 was also a permanent source of anxiety. It is therefore un- 
derstandable ‘why Rammohun could not or did not complete the pre- 
paration of hig intended politico-economic document during this 
stormy period of his life. 


Towards the close of the year 1899 Rammohun had at last got 
some breathing space. During the administration of Bentinck he 
had been rehabilitated in the official circles and sort of a close personal 
tié had grown up between him and the Governor General. It was to 
be expected therefore that he would consider -the moment opportune 
for resuming his ‘memorial’ and would try to bring if to the notice 
of the administration. 


Now, in course of his investigations, the present writer has come 
upon a ‘memorandum’ on the system of land-holding in British India, 
entered as having come from Rammohun Roy in the Portland Collec- 
tion of Bentinck Papers now in the possession of the Nottingham Uni- 
versity Library, England. it is a closely written MS. of nine foolscap 
(13” x 8") pages with library catalogue number PWJF 2735. On the 
back of the manuscript there is the following clear pencilled 
inscription : 

Rammohun Roy 
Ryut Regns 
:6 Dec. 
(Manuscript old Welback number 1869.) 


The year of the finished composition can be inferred to have been 
1829 from the expression ‘during a period of upwards of six and thirty 
years’ used in paragraph three (p. 3) with reference to the enactment 
of tle ‘Permanent Settlement in 1793. This, coupled with the date 
‘5 Dec.’ on the back, would lead us to the tentative conclusion that 
Rartindbtin Roy had submitted the ‘memorandum’ ` in the finished 
form on` December '5; 1829. 
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On broad points the contents of the memorandum resemble those 
of the ‘evidence’ tendered by Rammohun relating to the revenue sys- 
tem prevailing in India, before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons two years later. There are however some interesting de- , 
tails which may be regarded as forming its distinctive feature. One 
notices the same keen analysis of the position of the land-holders and 
the condition of the ryots under the Permanent Settlement and a gra- 
phic description of the tillers of the soil groaning under an ever in- 
creasing burden of rent. The writer proceeds to show that while the 
new system has been of immense financial benefit to the government 
and the landholders, under it the condition of the third party con- 
cerned, consisting of ‘that mos; numerous but indigent class of British, 
subjects called Ryots’ has shown a steady deterioration. During the peri. 
od of thirty-six years that has elapsed since 1798, the zumeendars, taking 
advantage of the fixed rate of revenue payable to the government, have 
increased their own income by the cultivation of waste land as well 
as by exploiting the ryots by raising their rent under every pretence. 
They have also often resorted to illegal exactions ‘under the name of 
ubwabs or subscriptions or for granting permission for the perform- 
: ance of marriages or any other religious ceremony ...... which is very 
general in the eastern parts of Bengal, in the estates near’ Tumlook 
and Hidglee, and in the district of Rungpore etc.’ In the context, 
certain concrete steps in the form of specific administrative measures 
are suggested to stop this exploitation of the peasantry. These con- 
sist mainly of preparation on the part of land-holders, under official 
direction, of accurate surveys of the estates showing correctly the num- 
ber of villages, the areas cultivated by individual or individuals, the 
amount of rent paid for each ‘area’ and the names of the payers, apper- 
taining to the estates. These statements from the landholders must 
be submitted to the Collectors of districts and must be carefully check- 
ed and verified by the latter. On the basig of these verified accounts 
and statements perpetual contracts should be made with the indivi- 
dual cultivators and land should be leased out to them and their heirs 
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and assignees at a fixed rent. On no account must the landholders be 
permitted to effect any further increase in rent and they should be 
‘strictly prohibited under penalty of fine and confinement’ from making 
any extra demands beyond the rent, from the cultivators (p. 7). As to 
measurement the rule observed within the jurisdiction of Calcutta may 
be regarded as the uniform standard everywhere and the landholder 
should be deprived of opportunities to ‘harrass and intimidate the Ryots’ 
by having recourse to fresh and arbitrary measurement. In case of 
failure on the part of any zumeendar ‘in rendering the statement and 
the leases’ within six months from the date of promulgation of the 
Government Order to that effect, no complaint for the recovery of 
arrears of revenue alleged to have been due from any ryot, should be 
entertained by any court (p. 8). 


The above resume shows the memorandum to be both an analysis 

of existing conditions and a suggestion of specific remedies. Ram- 
mohun had wanted the land system to be based on a tripartite contract 
with adequate safeguards to save the ryots from all types of exploita- 
tion of the zumeendars. The administrative steps he had suggested 
were clear and concrete and he had not hesitated to recommend heavy 
punishments for the zumeendarg (including imprisonment and fine) 
for their prevailing practice of making various extra demands on the 
ryots beyond the prescribed rent. The contract with the ryots accord- 
ing to him should also be perpetual with the rent fixed. 


There is good reason to think that the present memorandum is 
identical with the ‘long memorial’ which Rammohun had mentioned 
in his letter to Bowring as early as 1822. Though to him it was his 
‘first’ production in political affairs’, the special importance attached 
to some revenue documents of the Mughal period intended to be used 
as data, indicates, as has been previously observed, that it was meant 
to be a document connected with some problems of the Company’s 
revenue administration. The fact that he was suggesting certain 
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measures for making the administration effective and benevolent 
might well have prompted him to describe the ‘memorial’ as a ‘produc- 
tion in political affairs’. We have to remember that the draft had 
been nearly completed by the middle of September 1822, and further 
that its preparation for which Rammohun alone was responsible, was 
being kept a secret. This, together with the author's desire to present 
it to Lord Hastings, precludes all possibility of it being identical with 
the Memorial to the Supreme Court against Governor Adam's Press 
Ordinance, the occasion for which arose as late as March 1823. The 
questions of Rammohun’s three other productions of a ‘political nature,’ 
viz. The Appeal to the King in Council against the Press Ordinance 
(1825), The Petition of the Padishah of Delhi to King George IV of 
England (1829) and The Petition to the Government against Regula- 
tion III of 1828 (1829) produced during the period concerned, do not 
arise in the context. The memorandum was a labour of love. 
Rammohun’s knowledge and experience had made him aware of the ` 
pitiable conditions of the Indian peasantry under the Permanent 
Settlement and he most intensely felt that something must be done to 
ameliorate the distress of these victims of exploitation. Thig has 
induced him to draw up his report and ultimately submit it to the 
authorities. Since the final submission was apparently deferred by a 
few years, we have no means of ascertaining whether the author sub- 
mitted it in the original form or after a certain amount of revision 
and modification. However, there now seems to remain hardly any 
doubt that Rammohun’s economic thinking was not the result of a 
sudden brain-wave caused by the summong he had received from the 
House of Commons in 1831. His speculations on Indian economy 
would perhaps have to be dated back to 1822 or even prior to this year. 
The evidence tendered before the Select Committee was largely an 
amplification of certain distinct lines of thought he had developed 
earlier i in life. 
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'. (UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND: 
f MS. .PWJF 2735: FOOLSCAP 13” x 8”) 

[1] It is an undeniable fact that during the former Government 
such class of persons as are now termed Proprietors of land and such 
as are called Ryots or common Cultivators of the soil stood practically 
on an “equal footing both as to the uncertainty of assessment on the 
lands in their hands and their liability to be dispossessed of them on 
failure to meet the demands of a higher authority. 


The British Government of Bengal conforming to established 
usage acted on this system until so late as 1793, when with a view to 
facilitate the collection of the revenue and to afford to the Landholders 
fair encouragement.to improve their respective estates, the permanent 
settlement with them was established, assessing each estate for 
perpetuity at a particular annual sum payable to Government by instal- 
ments.—This system has amply met the wishes of the Government and 
has exceeded the hope of advantage [2] then entertained by the Land- 
holders themselves.—Waste lands have been cultivated on every direc- 
tion and the rents payable by Ryots have been raised to a great extent 
under various pretences on ihe part of the Landholders, so tha} many 
estates yield at present double the revenue paid to the Government by 
their resyective Proprietors and there can scarcely be found a Zumin- 
daree in the country which does ‘not afford‘a considerable profit to its 
Proprietor.—Nevertheless the Landholders have not directed their 
attention to ameliorate the.condition of that most numerous but indi- 
gent class of British subjects called Ryots, in admitting them to a 
participation in the extensive benefit they themselves enjoy from the 
perpetual settlement.—No Zumeendar has ever proposed to grant his 
Ryots the same indulgence that Govertiment spontaneously conferred 
[3] upon him i in 1798. Nay, in proportion as their income increases 


* Bracketed figures represent page numbers in the original Ms.—D.K.B. - 
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their desire for further extortion seems excited.—Experience thus suffi- 
ciently indicates that the Zumeendars never will of their own accord 
perform the duty which they owe to their own character, to—CGovern- 
ment and to those placed under their immediate management. 


After continued successful exertions by the Zumeendars during & 
period upwards of six and thirty years to raise the rent of lands in 
their respective estates they cannot, under the present state of things, 
fairly effect a further increase of rent to any great degree in those 
lands.—It is now desirable that Government should adopt such mea- 
sures as may be best calculated to secure the rights and independence 
of the Ryots without depriving the Zumeendars of those revenues 
which they have been hitherto permitted to appropriate to themselves. 


It is accordingly [4] suggested that in the first instance every 
Landholder should be required to prepare a correct statement, contain- 
ing under the title of each estate he may hold, names of the villages 
appertaining to that estate, the portions cultivated by different indi- 
viduals and the rent now paid for each portion and lastly the name of 
the individual cultivator or cultivators by whom the rent of such por- 
tion is actually paid. 


Every Landholder should be also required to deliver a copy of the 
statement thus prepared by him into the Kutchuhree of the Collector 
of the District in which the estate ig situated, that the Collector may 
carefully ascertain its accuracy by comparing it with the last Jumma 
Wassil Bakee Papers* delivered into his records by the Kanoongou. 


When the Collector ig satisfied of the accuracy of the statement 
he should affix his signature to every page of it and of a duplicate copy, 
one to be kept among the Records of the Collectorship [5] Collector- 


*‘Accounts showing the particulars of the revenue to be paid, of the instalments 
discharged, and the arrears due’—D.K.B. 
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ship (sic) and the other to be returned to the Landholder himself or 
to his Mokhtar in attendance. 


The Landholder should then be required to grant leases corres- 
ponding with the statement approved of by the Collector and upon 
these being duly attested by the Collector they should be declared per- 
petual to the individual or individuals concerned and their heirs or 
assignees after a counterpart contract has been entered upon by that’ 


party. 


As to measurement, tho rule observed within the jurisdiction of 
Calcutta may be extended through all the Company's territories, that 
is, each portion of land occupied by a particular individual or indivi- 
duals should be considered consisting of each quantity as is mentioned 
in the Putta with its specific boundaries.—No power should be given 
to the Landholders which can enable them to harrass and intimidate 
the Ryots with proclamation of fresh measurement. 


About two years ago an energitic Judge & Magistrate within 25 
niiles of the Presidency met with [7] partial success in a measure simi- 
lar to that proposed. Through his personal vigilance this judicial off- 
cer discovered the constant extortion imposed on the Ryots by their 
Tandholders and from a sense of humanity was induced to affix his seal 
to every Putta or written lease presented before him by a Ryot as gran- 
ted by his Zumeendar—a conduct which though not precisely prescrib- 
ed in the Regulation of Government, hag deterred the Zumeenda* 
under his jurisdiction from practising further extortion. 


Every Zumeendar should be strictly prohibited under penalty of 
fine and confinement, from demanding of the Ryots, under the name 
of Ubwabs or subscriptions or for granting permission for the perform- 
ance of marriages or any other religious ceremony, any payment beyond 
what is specified in their Puttas a practice which is very genera] in 
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the eastern parts of Bengal, in the estates near Tumlook and Hidglee, 
and in the district of Rungpore etc. 


In case the Ryot should announce to the Collector his refusal to 
hold the land at the rate specified, the Zumeendar pursuant to the 
treatment of Government towards the Landholderg in 1973, may either 
reserve to himself the management of that portion of land or farm it 
out fo another individual in the same manner as he has the power to 
act with regard to waste lands. 


In examining the statement produced by the Zumeendar—should 
doubts arise in a particular [6] case as to the exact amount of rent or 
concerning the names of cultivators, the Collector should call upon the 
Zumeendar to produce the written contract previously executed by the 
Ryot as well as upon the Ryot to lay before the Collector the Putta & 
the receipt granted him by the Zumeendar and he should decide on 
those points according to that document. l 


[8] To expedite the preparation of the statement and leases al- 
ready proposed it is suggested that the Zumeendars should be publicly 
informed that in casé of failure on their part in rendering the state- 
ment and the leases required within six months from the date of the 
promulgation of the orders of Government, no complaint for the re- 
covery of arrears of revenue alleged to be due from Ryots shall be re- 
cognised in any judicial court. 


If Government be not prepared to bestow on this class of its gub- 
jects the security above proposed, the least which common justice re- 
uires of the ruling power would be, that the Collector of land revenue 
should be directed to ascertain, if possible, from hig own records the 
different rates attached to the soils of different descriptions in every 
village, or in case no document showing the rates of a particular [9] 
particular (sic) village, to prepare a statement of the rates to be ob- 
served, from reference to the rates of the immediately neighbouring 
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villages. "The Collector.should also be directed io furnish the Judge 
and the Magistrates of the District with copies of those rates that the 
decision i in civil cases as far as matters. of rent are concerned may be, 
founded on those statements. . The Magistrates at the same time 
should be directed to exert themselves in preventing the least infringe- 
ment of the rates thus fixed and publicly registered. This measure 
bowever would obviously be far less éfficient than that first proposed; 
but, while it served as some security against extortion to the indolent 
Ryot, it would deprive the more active and intelligent of the strongest 
inducement to imprové his land and adopt it for the cultivation of 
produce of a Superior description to that now actually raised. 


[- -On the -back ] 


D 


Rammohun Roy , 
Ryut Regns 
Bee. 
(Manuscript old Welbeck number 1869). 


NOTES: "i 4 


s 


1. See Mary Carpenter The Last Days in England of the Rajah Rammohun Roy 
Third Ed. Calcutta 1915, pp. 113-19; The Father of Modern India: Commemoration Volume 
of the Rammohun Roy Centenary Celebrations, 1933 Calcutta 1935, Pt. IL p. 64; Collet 
The Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun Roy ed. D. K. Biswas and P. C. Ganguli, Calcutta: 
1962, pp. 382-83. Rammohun Roy's separate volume containing the text of his evidence 

as been included in the collected editions of his English writings, cf. The English Works 
of Raja Rammohun Roy ed. J. C. Ghosh, Vol. II, Calcutta 1887, pp. 505-619; ibid. Panini 
Office edition (Allahabad 1906), pp. 229-320; ibid. ed. Nag and Burman, Pt. III, Calcutta 
1947, pp. 1-61. It has been separately published under the editorship of Prof. Sushobhan 
Chandra Sarkar, under the title Rammohun Roy on Indian Economy (Calcutta, 1965). 
Rammohun's views on India's contemporary agrarian and revenue problems as expressed 
in his evidence, have been commented upon at different times by Dr. Gyan Chand (noticed 
in The Father of Modern India: Commemoration Volume of Rammohun Roy Centenarv 
Celebrations 1933 Pt. I p. 19) Mr. S. N. Sengupta ‘Economic Writings of Rammohun Roy’ 
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in The Student? Rammohun Centenary Volume (M. C. Sarkar & Sons, Calcutta 19337) 
pp. 72-78; Prof. S. C. Sarkar im his editorial introduction to Rammohun Roy on Indian 
Economy, Calcutta 1965, pp. i-v; as well as in his Bengali article ‘Arthaniti-charchay Rama- 
Mohana’ in the Tattvakanmudi Maghotsava Number, 1373 B.S. pp. 38-43; Dr. B. N. 
Ganguli in his paper ‘Rammohun Roy on India’s contemporary Economid Problems’ 
Economic and Social Development: essays in honour of Dr. C. D. Deshmukh pp. 281-307; 
.Dr. Bhabatosh Datta, The Evolution of Economic Thinking in India, Calcutta 1962, pp. 
4-6; and in his Bengali article "Raja Rama-Mohana-Raya O Bharatiya Arthaniti’ Visva- 
bharati Patiika Vol. XXVIII No. 2, pp. 114-23. 


2. The point has been very effectively put by Dr. B. Datta: 
swo) Aico | etw ath qe quc ata Cp WÍbfwe e ATE wate carey epa wed ctor 
araf fier ai abi forts wal sa et ctto ata witty fèn ah fofa he orc ton foreare 
IFA TT LOM WSS | aae anaa, ata "fest acy fa, AREA Fhe 
atea e afea ataa adaf Teale g-o Atay d acm wace] teni CICS Ta |’ 
: —Visvabharati Patrika Vol. XXVIII No. 2 p. 123. 
3. The letter was collected by the late Brajendranath Banerji from Mr. P. F. Bowring, 
a descendant of Sir John Bowring and published in The Modern Review June 1927, p. 764; 
it has been subsequently reprinted in The English Works of Raja Rammohun Roy ed. 
Nag and Burman, Pt. IV, Calcutta 1947, pp. 113-14. 


Monuments of Midnapur . 


ADRIS BANERJI 
Retired Superintending Archaeologist 


THE SCOPE OF THIS CONTRIBUTION ig to discuss the principal 
monuments of the Midnapur district in greater detail than those of my 
native district, Murshidabad.* The archaeological data have been cross- 
checked with existing literature. Two systems have been followed. 
The site names have been spelt according to formal rules of writing 
in Roman characters (in this case English), while the names of police 
stations have been spelt according to existing Gazetteers etc. (e.g. 
Mayanagarh, (P.S. Moyna). This will enable the future investi- 
gators to easily locate them in the thana maps. The district, geogra- 
phically, culturally, ethnologically and commercially too, is not merely 
one of the, but definitely the most important in the whole of West 
Bengal. Just like its neighbours, Burdwan and Birbhum districts, it 
was a sort of ‘‘Polish Corridor” since time immemorial, apart from the 
fact that it was s part of ancient KOTATAVI or the ATAVIKA-DESA 
(the Jungle mahals of the Company's land records). It is bounded 
on the north by Bankura district, on the east by the river Bhagirathi 
(i.e., Hughly) and its tributaries, with the Bay of Bengal lapping its 
southern coast, and on the west are the Purulia, Balasore and Mayur- 
bhanj districts. Till the advent of the British it shared all the charac- 
teristics of the garhjat area of the old Orissa province. ‘At the same 
time, being a peripheral region its political importance is undeniable. 
Topographically it has varied features—north and north-east is a part 
of Chota Nagpur plateau, whose continuation if indeed is. The 
eastern part is the gift of the depositions of the river Hughly. The 


*Published in Visva-Bharati Quarterly. 
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southern and gouth-eastern portions were parts of Utkala-desa, in 
memory of which possibly the Rekha temples were locally known as 
“Utkaliya’’. The district was divisible into broad divisions; the 
dividing line was the “Old Military Road" from Raniganj to Bankura, 
which passed through Midnapur, with one arm extended up to Bala- 
sore and Cuttack. The western part is an undulating country, geolo- 
gically a fragment of the last descent from the highlands of Chota 
Nagpur, in reality merely a rolling laterite plain—the surface consist- 
ing of large ridges and depressions, a dry terrain with unlimited 
variety of building’ materials. 


Being the southern-most portion of Burdwan division—it ig one 
of the biggest and most populous districts of West Bengal. In the 
annals of #§{faring people it is associated with the ancient Sumha-desa 
(of which this district formed a part) with Tamralipti as an ancient 
seaport; a place, from which semi-mythical Vijayasimha sailed for 
Ceylon and Fa Hien commenced hig return journey to Mahachina, this 
region occupies an immortal position. It must have witnessed the 
march of Mauryan legions and seen clashes of Bengali valour refusing 
to submit tamely to imperialism and probably suffered like Kalinga. 
The pendulam was swung back by Kharavela, who, however, did not 
bother with Sumha. The Gupta armies marched through it to con- 
quer Kangoda.  Hiuen-Tsang visited it over the, rubble and shambles 
of Sasanka's dream. The Bhauma-Karas, the Suryavamsis, the 
Palas, the Cholas, and finally the Senas enjoyed its sovereignty. Dur- 
ing the Turco-Afghan supremacy it became a ''No Man's land’’. 
With Mughal conquest history repeated itself. 


The area reaped the full harvest offered by the ‘‘Bay’’ and large 
navigable rivers. In fact till the middle of the 10th century it was a 
great mart of riverine trade and sea-borne commerce. Ralph Fitch 
(A.D, 1586) mentions Hijli. Portugese pirates had an outpost there. 
From. the 14th century the Dutch had a factory there. "Thé English’ 
purchased sugar from Chandrakona, silk handkerchiefs from Radha- 
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nagar, rice and wood for vessels by . stevedores of vessels and woolen 
clothes from Kshirpai. all are now in ruins. All of them were great 
centres of temple building. But more than that they show the rural 
industrial potential of the district. They were mostly, to be accurate, 
home industries on private profit basis, and not vitiated by capitalism. 
On the other hand they show concentration of the capabilities of the 
Bengali society and long road along ruin and devastation that we have 
travelled to become job-heggars in great industria] cities without perse- 
verance, industry and creative impulse. All these have undoubted 
relevancy for the evidence they furnish of revolutionary social changes 
in Bengal and the elasticity as well as co-prosperity system in which 
mediaeval Bengali society prospered. Temples were erected not mere- 
ly by the feudal lords or the Bramhins, Kayasthag or Vaidyas, but the 
ajalacharas and Nabasakhas. The lower castes benefitting from this 
internal and ever expanding overseas trade built also temples, mosques 
and darghas, from which the artists, the carpenters, the bricklayers 
and sutradharas received patronage. 


'To refer to other details of the varied &nd colourful socio-economic 
. life of the district there was a slave market at Tamluk. They give 
us an insight into the bygone importance of places like Chandrakona, 
Daspur, Kshirpai, Hijli and Ghatal etc., finally the cosmopolitanism 
of the district. David McCutchion once drew my attention to the 
great necessity of making a survey of the ruined temples and deserted 
village sites which generally follow the arteries of river-borne trade 
for bell-meta] and conchshells etc. 


Predominantly agricultural in economy, ethnologically the people 
were ab-origine with a predominace of lower .castes like Kaivartas, 
Bagdis, Sadgopas, Telis, Tilis and Sulikas, Oriyas, Bengalis, with a 
sprinkling of Rajput adventurers from Northern India. The continu- 
ity of social and ethnological histories is greater here than in the neigh- 
bouring districts like Howrah and 24-Parganas. From Tertiary times 
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to space age the region developed an individuality and contributed a 
great deal to Bengali literature and culture. Tho most primitive races 
stood face to face with vanguards of civilisation. No where the basal 
rocks of culture complex and culture patterng are more evident than 
in a S greater than Jalpaiguri in north Bengal. 


RAA the influence of both Bengal and Orissa are undoubt- 
ed; and is most evident in the practice of temple architecture. There 
is an abundance of Bhadra and Rekha deuls in peripheral regions. 
Inspite of extensive deposits of laterite and fine grained sandstones, 
bricks were also a popular medium of construction. What is more, 
the district undoubtedly happens io be the meeting place and final de- 
feat of the Kalinga type of temples at the hands of the ‘‘Gabled roof" 
or chala and its derivatives like Ratna types of temples, as pointed out 
by Binoy Ghosh long ago. For example, the Lalji temple at 
Chandrakona ‘is an at-chala with Kalinga type of ghanta and Kalasa: 
the temple of Raghunatha at the same place is a Rekha deul with. 
Bhadra jagamohana and Bangla or Chala type of Bhogamandapa. 
The Sarvamangala temple with a char-chala natamandapa (sic. 
jagamohana) is an example of Bhadra and at-chala types: Beyond 
Garbheta very few Rekha temples are met with. 


The various schools of temple types were probably due to terrain. 
Lithic temples are numerous in north and west where Kalinga school 
abound, whereas in south and east—the alluvium area, the chala 
and ratna temples were popular. 


Àn analysis of folk culis and rituals leads to the same conclusion. 
Sohorai is a harvest festiva] amongst the Santals, while there was a dis- 
tinct festival for sowing in which fowls were: sacrificed. Bandhai 
parav of Jhargram used to be celebrated for days after Kalipuja.. 
Tndradhavaja festival probably commemorates the victory of psuedo- 
Aryans over the aboriginals like Ramlila of northern India. Kanaka- 
durga, of Chilkigarh—the tutelary divinity Jamboni feudal lords ia 
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sylvan nymph, whose original shrine was in a dense forest. These, as 
pointed oút by Panchanan Roy, led to erection of temples for folk 
divinities. The other female divinity which evolved out of this vast 
culture complex between the descendants of so-called Aryans and non- 
‘Aryans is the celebrated Rankinidevi. . At J amboni, she has no temple, 
but a grove sacred to her. Another was Basuli, identified with 
Chandi. 

It will yield dividend if an attempt is made to define the geographi- 
eal and ethnologica] characters of the district. "This was the creation 
of the British raj which had added many areas and taken away several. 
The first authentic information we have about the fiscal divisions are 
the Badhkui (four) copper plates of Balasore district. Their charac 
ters are older than the Ganjam plates of Sasankaraja. The acute 
angled types of alphabets with nail heads which are the transition types 
between the Gupta and Early Mediaeval Nagari” are absent. Greater 
interest lies in th, information that the area then formed a part of 
Uttara Tosali in Odra vishaya and was administered by an officer who 
had authority over Dandabhukti, modern Dantan. Covered by 
primeval forests, inhabited by irrepressible primitive tribes, a march- 
land between Tosali and Rarha (the old Sumhadesa), it had its own 
: conception of socio-economic structure. Therefore, since time imme- 
morial as a precaution against predatory raids and land greedy rival 
marechals, they resided within walled enclosures, a custom which 
continued till the 19th century by self-imposed feudal lords. Secondly, 
it was in all probability the country known as Kotatavi (the land of 
Kotas=forts) amidst forests. Feudalism in all its worst aspects had 
firmly established itself? in Midnapur and its adjoining areas like 
Mayunbhanj etc. Lakshmisura of Apara-Mandara possibly Manda- 
ran=Arambag) has been described as ‘‘the crest jewel of all the feudal 
lords of the whole atavika-desa'' in Ramcharita of Sandhyakaranandi. 
"With the advance of civilization and infiltration of new people and 
ideas‘ the simple mud -walled garhs of Midnapur gained complex 
character like Chandra-rekha garh, Khelargarh and Mayanagarh etc. 
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The antiquarian remains of the district are divisible into pro- 
historic, early or ancient, mediaeval] and modern. So far no definite 
stone age sites and factories bave been found except probably Susunia 
in a neighbouring district. A. K. Ghosh was the first to put Midnapur 
on the map of Pre-historic world. The area wag explored by the West 
Bengal Archaeological Department and the ‘Archaeological Survey of 
India.’ Recently the authenticity of the artefracts has been questioned 
by S. R. Das While the writer is not disposed to take sides, it will 
be better if an All India Seminar is held to dispel all doubts. 


In the historic period the, same frustration awattg us for lack of 

systematic surveys and explorations. Only the forgotten ruins of 
Tamluk have been partially excavated by M. N. Deshpande, but full 
report has not yet been published. The extensive ruins at Dantan 
have not received any attention or even a descriptive topographical 
account. In a resurgent Bengal there is none to take up their cause. 
There is an alleged Gupta site at Organda. 


GARHS 


Chilkiagarh or Jambonigarh (P.S. Jamboni)—was the head- 
quarters of the lords of Jamboni and is located on the west bank of 
the little known Daluna river. By the serpentine bends of this river ` 
is the ruined palace and to its east, in the very heart of the forest, is 
the shrine of Kanakadurga. 


Garhbeta (P. S. Garhbeta)—in the sadar or the headquarters sub- 
division of Midnapur north. It was erected by the Bagdi raja family. 
Raja Tejachandra founded it on the east bank of the Silavati river; 
later on he was forced to transfer his residence to Goaltore. Garh- 
beta fort was erected in 1676 A.D. According to late Jogesa Chandra 
Basu their descendants still reside in the village of Mangalpota. The 
Garh had four gates in front of which there were four tanks each of 
which had a temple in the centre. In addition it has temples like 
Sarvamangala (cf. supra). 
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Jhaldagarh (P. S. Garhbeta)—is located in the locality known as 
Jhalda-Nayabasti and was founded by Ganapati Singh. Late J. C. 
Basu informs us that its materials were utilised in the erection of 
the bridge in its neighbourhood. 


Khelagarh (P. S. Narayanagarh) was commenced by Pratapa- 
chandra Singh and completed by his son Balabhadra Singh in 1450 
A.D. Its defenses were of laterite with towerg at intervals and a 
moat. Pioneer investigators report few sculptures of blue schist depict- 


ing a man and a woman on horseback (probably a Hero-stone or Sat: 
Memorial?) 


Ramgarh and Lalgarh (P.S. Chandrakona) were the fortified 
residences of the feudal chiefs of Silda. 


Chandrakonagarh (P.S. Nayagram) is the one of the largest and 
most well-defined garhs in Midnapur district (1050 yards X 780 yards). 
Tt had two moats On the banks of the second moat a second stone ram- 
part with bastions had been erected. Inside this was the stone built 
citadel (antanagara), built by Raja Chandra Sekhar Singh of Naya- 
garh in the 16th century. This along with Raghunathpur formed an 
arc of defence which was of no avail against mobile Bhonsle cavalry. 


Kurumberagarh (P.S. Kesiari) situated at some distance from 
Kesiari. It had a stone perimeter which had sunk at the time I 
visited the place. It was also known as Gaganesvara garh. Some 
scholars indentify it as a monastery. Such fortified maths existed in 
ancient times. If we recall that at Nalanda all the lanes between the 
regimented monasteries had been walled up, proved by the lack of 
bonding, the description of Biharsarif, ancient Uddandapura maha- 
vihara, given by Minhajud-din-Siraj we need not feel surprised. In- 
side are series of arched rooms all around. Ruins of a temple and 
three towers exist, along with a mosque, built of earlier buildings. A 
badly defaced inscription ascribes the erection to Kapilesvara or Kapi- 
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lendradeva of the Gajapati dynasty of Orissa. They were the succès- 

sors of Eastern Gangas of Kalinga. The dedicatory block of the mos- 

ques tells us that it was built by Muhammad Tahir during the reign 

of Aurangzeb in 1102 A.H. (A.D. 1691). There can thus be no doubt 
about the fate of Hindu buildings within the garh. 


Narayanagarh (P.S. Narayanagarh) was the work of feudal 
lords of ‘Narayanagarh.” The individual credited with its foundation 
was Narayana Ballabh Roy, the second member of the family. It 
enclosed 300 acres of land (found in early settlement reports) and pos- 
sessed four gateways. According to Neo-Vaishnavites Sri Chaitanya 
during his journey to Puri made a halt here as a guest of the sadgopa 
(Goalas or Abirs of U.P.) raja of the place." 


Bijayagarh (P.S. Narayanagarh), situated at a distance of four 
miles from Narayanagarh was also erected by sadgopa Pala rajas. 
Originally a country residence (garden house) of Raja Deviballabh, 
later on it was fortified. 


, Manoharpur and Khandaruigarh are generally ascribed to a family 
from Telengana." 


Kajlagarh (P.S. Bhagwanpur) is ascribed to the feudal family of 
Sujamutha. After their lands were purchased by the Burdwan Raj, 
it was used ag their Kachhari (office). i 


Garh Kisorgarh (P.S. Kanthi?) owes its foundation, according 
tó folk tradition, to Majnumitha family. 


Garh Vasudevapura (P.S Egra) was erected by one Krishna 
Panda, an Orissan landlord.” 


Mayanagarh (P.S. Moyna) was founded by the baronial family 
of Moyna, situated on the west hank of the Kansai river (sic. Kangsa- 
vati) at a little distance from itg junction with its tributary Kalighai. 
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It was the most well built and formidable of all the forts of Midnapur. 
Divided into two portions, Bahirgarh and Bhitargarh, it occupied 
an area, of 5,62,500 square feet. The moat around it was 700 feet 
on each of its four sides. Beyond it was Bahirgarh, the outer peri- 
phery of the stronghold.. Then there was a second moat (1400 feet 
in length and 150 feet in width), whose banks were planted ‘with 
thorny bamboos, just like the mud forts of Bansi Rajas in the Basti 
district of U.P.“ and filled with crocodiles like that of Gaur. Now 
it is a heap of ruins of bricks and stone. $ 


. Karnagarh (P.S. Balbani) occupied an area of two miles and like 
Mayanagarh was also divided into two parts—The outer with the 
citadel and the palace. In Bahirgarh there were barracks for Paiks 
(infantry), archers and quarters for both civil and military officers. 
The citadel was called Andarmahal. Impenetrable forests surrounded 
it on four sides. On the fourth side were agricultural lands, where 
the river Parang acted as a moat. It is now a total ruin. 


: Harasankaragarh (P.S, Tamluk) is merely the fortified residence 
of Kasijora family. At Kasijora (P.S. Panskura) there was a second 
garhbari erected by Partapanarayna Roy. 


Dvadasadhari or Baradvari, bulgo Baradari P.S. Chandrakona is 
alleged to be the residence of the descendants of the mythical King 
Chandraketu of Midnapur. Late J. C. Basu held that when the Sura 
{amily of Rarh became extinct, a smal] principality was established | 
in Bagri and Chandrakona became the headquarters of this family. 
According to him Chandraketu was the last king of this dynasty, who, 
‘sas ousted by a Rajput family." It was also surrounded by a moat. 
No vestige of any buildings now exists except few stones. 


Raghunathgarh (P.S. Moyna)—The term garh ig a misnomer. 
Tn fact it ig.a walled enclosure containing a group of temples, also 
known as Raghunathbari or Ayodhya, 
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Birsinghgarh or Changail (P.S. Kharagpur town) was at a 
distance of four miles from Kharagpur towards east. It has possibly 
been swept away like Kalaikundagarh; now an airport. It was the 
stronghold of Dharenfa family, founded by Raja Kharag Sing Pal. 
Part Passu, in the annals of the Rajput Rajas of Kharagpur, in 
Munghyr district, who usurped the throne of alleged descendants of 
Raja Sasanka, the present town received its name from them as they 
extended their conquests in Jharkhand area up to Kharagpur. But I 
failed to trace any tradition about them. 


Garh Kika or Ali Shah’s garh (P.S. Debra) wag founded by Ali 
Shah. It was defended by an earthen perimeter like Gaur, Rajnagar 
and Pandua. It was only of its kind in Midnapur. 


Manjhirajar garh (P.S. Kespur) is a ruin to the west of Tariya 
village founded by aboriginal chiefs. 


Arhandagarh (P.S. Kespur) was built by a bramhin zamindar 
family who like Munda rajas of Mirzapur district claim to have reclaim- 
ed the area from the aboriginals. It has great importance in the his- 
tory of Bengali literature since Mukundarama Chakravarti, the author 
of Kavikankanachandi, who resided here for some time mentions it. 

Kanchanpurgarh (P.S. Contai) is situated at a distance of 19 
miles from Contai and is alleged to have been built in the reign of 
Shah Alam. The local people say that in the axis of the fort there 
wa a stone statue. The dedicatory slab has not been edited go far 
The local people claim that it was erected by Shah Shuja in 1653 A.D. 
Only decipherment of the inscription will settle controversy. 


The so-called garhs in Midnapur city have been left out. \ 


TEMPLES 


The temples of Midnapur are remarkable for variety of materials, 
echools, styles and types. Laterite, granites, khondelite and burnt 
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bricks were the materials Then there were at- least two distinct 
schools and experimentations with various styles. -The Kalinga school 
of temple architecture, locally called Utkaliyt, had infiltrated due to 
pclitical hegemony or cultural influences. These are Rekha and what 
David MeCutchion called -Pirha deuls—Pirha synonymous with 
Bhadra deuls. Epigraphic evidence confirms that in the great Nagara 
school of temple architecture like Vasara and Dravida a separate tem- 
ple practice called Kalinga existed. An inscription on the mukha- 
mandapa of the Amritesvara temple at Hola] furnishes this in- 
formation.” The canons compiled in Oriya define three types of 
prasadas (temples) viz., Rekha, Khakara and Bhadra, while the in- 
trusive Chala type in Tri Kalinga has been denominated as Gauriya.” 
The body of all these temples ig divisible according to vertical basis 
into four parts: pishta (podium), the bara or mulaprasada or garbha- 
griha, the gandi or the sikhara and mastaka or the finial which is again 
divided into several paris." The whole design seems to suggest bam- 
boo or wooden originals ^ In Bhadra shrines the gandi consists of 
receding slabs of stones, in pyramidal fashion, called Pirhas. Soine- 
times there were several stages of these, the intervening space being 
filled by vertically placed stone (Kanti). Each series of super-imposed 
` pirhas was known as potals. He also failed to grasp the symbolism 
or Rekha deul and Bhadra jagamohana because, according to the 
silpins (architects) Rekha was male (purusha) .and Bhadra female 
(prakriti)," attached to one another in a state of matrimony or ‘sexual 
union. The bonding between Rekha shrine and Bhadra jagamohana 
is known in Oriya in Ganithiala; what is known in Bengali as 
gantchhada, the ceremonial knot tied ‘between the bride and the 
bridegroom. 


Secondly, Rekha had 52 varieties, subdivided into two classes 
according to the Bara into Pabhaga, Jangha and varanda (the varan- 
dika of the northern Indian silpa-sastras). In later times the divi- 
sion increased to’ ‘five and were calléd' pabhaga, talajangha and Ban- 
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dhana, uparajangha, and baranda. In discussions of Midnapur tem- 
ples their analysis is conspicuous by their absence. In addition, majo- 
rity of them are not panchanga but ‘‘TRI-ANGA’’.” Therefore in his 
posthumous but monumental work McCutchion’s conclusions are 
weakened by a lack of co-ordination between canons and existing 
shrines, notwithstanding champions like Satyajit Ray and others. Thus 
Sitarama temple at Janardanpur, A/6/b/i (smooth cuvilinear), the 
Siva temple at Konarpur, the Siva temple of the Singha family at 
Harinagar do not belong to Rekha type. But, like their prototypes in 
Burdwan and Birbhum, these are possibly degenerate and unholy deri- 
vations from Nagara school, which had migrated to Radha country 
such as Ichhai Ghosh’s deul, Siva temple at Kumaradihi, Buro-Siver 
mandir at Bonpas in Burdwan district, Siva temple at Bhandirvan, - 
Jora Siver mandir at Joranda in Birbhum and a miniature temple at 
Kiriteswari in Murshidabad distriict. 


David McCutchion was an indefatigable field worker; making it 
as a hobby he performed a marvellous amount of work. He had what 
people in the thirties ascribed to late R. D. Banerji, an intuition and 

extreme love for these monuments like another silent worker, Sri 
Panchanan Roy of Daspur, who deserves a honoris causa for his col- 
lection and his contribution about these neglected temples. Never- 
theless, in the short span of life allowed to him, he was not well ground- 
ed in the architectural practice of West Bengal, where the situation 
is very complex, due to migration of traditions from both north and — 
south-east. To some extent I cannot escape the blame. He came to 
me in 1965 and the typescript of his last contribution was referred 
io me by Asiatic Society. I should have pointed out, but I felt that he 
had a longer span of life than myself. It will be better of hustle his 
pioneer studies in the press, so that his final magnum opus will be the 
greatest. In fact, he has not dealt with whole of North Bengal, the 
diffusion of Chala type in Assam and Orissa. To revert from this 
digression, the temples of ‘Medinipur were genetically connected with 
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(1) Kalinga school; (2) Evolved Nagara school and (8) Chala type of 
Bengal. A time may come when we.. will be in a more precise posi- 
tion to decide that Chala type was one of the principal types of civil 
and religious architecture in ancient India. ^ Ai-Chala pavilions are 
found on Soghura plates, a clay model was found in the excavation of 
Sambhar by D. R. Sahni. A jor-bangla occurs on a Sunga railing 
pillar at Sarnath. - 


Firstly comes misra class which McCutchion designated gs ano- 
malous. That is mixture of two or three styles. These I have des- 
cribed as FREAK types—due probably to experimentation by the 
sutradharas or whims of individual patrons. Such instances are not 
rare in-history of Indian architecture, say for example, Kashmir tem- 
ples, Temple No 2 at Osia and nearer home, Ahom temples.” These 
merely confirm my hypothesis of evolved Nagara types in old Bengal. 


. The sutradharas of Midnapur, so far unrecognized by art critics; 
did succeed, in creating endless forms and designs in their practice of 
temple architecture with thé consent of their patrons. They derived 
their- knowledge from a crucible of styles since time immemorial. 
The Sitarama temple: at. Janardanapur with an ellipsoid domical 
&ikhara or gandi, suppressed bhadras and rathas, lacking pishta, 
pabhaga, uparajangha and bandhana can by no stretch of imagination 
be considered as Rekha. - The derivation of the sanctum from the 
Nagara school and tri-sakha Leakshmi-dvarag of Vishnupur (16th to 
18th centuries), are more than evident. Similar is the case with the 
plain. Siva temple at Khudika in Burdwan’ district. Different 
however is the case. with Siva temple at Konarpur (C. 1842 
A.D.) with inverted Bell or Lotus-shaped domical roof without a well- 
defined varandika," nostalgically reminiscent of Mauryan capitals. 
Why should it be flower chalice dome? The definition and descrip- 
tion of a chalice is explicit in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The 
lack of proportion in the design is evident. 
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Kurumbera or Kukai (P.S. Kesiari) is the earliest known Siva 
temple in the district. There were other temples most of which were 
demolished in the reign of Aurangzeb. The foundations are generally 
ascribed to Kapilendra-Gajapati. 

Kesiyari (P.S. Kesiari)— The main shrine with its mandapa is 


of Bhadra type, the same is the case with natamandapa built later and ' 


popularly known as Baradari. The material is laterite covered with 
lime plaster and colour wash. Some crude erotic sculptures occur. 
It was erected in 1576 S.E.'(—1654-55 A.D.) The Saiva. temple at 
the entrance of lane is also Bhadra. 

Talkesaripara (P 3. Kesiari) possesses a Rekha deu] along with 
another in the Kumarahati mahalla. The gandi has lions like those 


at Pandara in Dhanbad district."  Jagamohana has . disappeared. ' 


Built of laterite, it contains few erotic scenes. 

Kiyarchand (P.S. Kesiari) is situated at a distance of seven miles 
from Kesiari. The District Handbook agrees with N. K. Bose that 
if contains the ruins of a temple or temples. The dwarfish pillars with 
human heads which were regarded ag survival of megalithic practice 
were taken by him ag votive offerings by people ‘of lower economic 
group. ‘The so-called human heads appeared to the writer as bhumi- 
amlas. Its real character can only be established by horizontal 
excavation. . f 

Narayanagarh (P.S. Narangarh)—The main shrine was alleged 
to have been founded by semi-mythical Gandhrvapala and was a place 
of Sakti worship being dedicated to Bramhani or Bramhi. Formerly 
pilgrims on their way to Puri had to pay toll here and proceed further 
with a visa granted by the svaits." Sri Chaitanya visited Dhalesvara 
Mahadeva temple in the neighbourhood according to Govindadaser- 
karcha. 

Bhadrakali temple (P.S Narayanagarh) in Pargana Khandar 
has given its name to the village. There ig a Navaratna temple about 
a mile from Narayanagarh. ‘‘Rajabari’’ is, however, a Vaishnava 
shrine. 
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Hatnagara (P.S. Egra) is a Rekha deul with jagamohana but . 
the. mandapa is of chala type with stumpy pillars like those of Zafar 
Khan Ghazi's mosque at Tribeni in Hughly district; and Badshah ka 
takkht at Hazrat Pandua in Malda district. Like Vishnupur temples 
they support engrailed arches. Its erection is credited to Mukunda- 
deva Gajapati. 

Bargabhima (P. 8. Tamluk, is erected on a huge mound. oe 
historians hold that it is the ruins of a Mauryan stupa. It has a 
Rekha gandi and a char-chala mandapa in front of which a second 
mandapa was added with old bricks. Built on corbelling method gandi 
has very little aesthetics. The outer surface of the walls contains terra- 
cotta plaques of 18th century bearing scenes from Ramayana, Krishna- 
lila, images of Lakshmi, Ganga, Bakasura, Saraswati, Manasa, Siva 
and Ganesa etc. Along with effigies of Durga and Siva, there are a 
multitude of sculptures of Vaishnava affiliation too, around the cult 
image. The principal image is.supposed to be a form of Ugra Tara. 
A flight of stairs, twenty-two in number, provides access to the torana 
from the highway. 


The temples of Krishnarjuna and Gaurangadeva are modern. Folk 
tradition asserts that the Rekha temple of Jishnubari Tamluk, was 
founded by still another mythical king—Mayuradhvaja to comme- 
morate a visit by Krishna and Arjuna.” The ancient shrine having 
been deluviated by Rupanarayana river the present shrine was reported 
to have been erected by a sadgopa woman—500(?) years ago." The 
eame is the case with Hanumanji's temple, and twin temples of Radha- 
Krishna. The temple of Jagannatha is an at-chala shrine. 

Debhog (P.S. Sutahata)—has a navaratna mandira of 18th cen- 
tury built by Rani Sugandha. 

Mayana (P S. Moyna) has one temple dedicated to Lokesvara 
Mahadeva repaired extensively in 1909. Bearing in mind that 
Mayana was a forie of Buddhism and still happens to be one of the 
centres of DHARMA cult the name Lokesvara gains significance. 
` There are more than dozen images of Pala and Sena periods of Vishnu- 
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Lokesvara noticed by R. D. Banerji and others; ig it likely that Maha- 
déva too was identified with Lokesvara? The temple's ground floor 
is of dalan type—that is plain roof temple, or what Sri Panchanan 
Roy calls Chandni but the super-structure is at-chala. Terracotta 
plaques from some unidentified earlier fane decorate the walls. The 
motifs are seagoing vessels, horses and Krishna-lila. The lower level 
on which a lingam exists, shows that there was an earlier temple, 
on foundations of which the present One was built. Such erections 
exist at Jalpesvara temple in Jalpaiguri, almost all the temples in 
Cooch Bihar district and Undesvara temple at Bijholya in Bhilwara 
district of Rajasthan. A six-armed image can be seen in the sanctum. 

The Pancharatna temple was built in 1872. 

"Ohandrakona (P.S. Chandrakona) in Ghatal subdivision has 
temples of two different’ periods: early and late. To the former be- 
long the fanes of Lalji and Raghunathji. Lalji is an at-chéla shrine 
eurmounted by ghanta and Kalasa of Kalinga school. It bears a single 
row of terra-cottas on either side of the entrance and on top, depicting 
Avataras, Jagannatha, Krishna with gopis. A modern open porn has 
been added to it. 

The Raghunatha temple is of Rekha order with a bhadra Jaga- 
mohana of four tiers (pirdhas) and & modern natya-mandapa with 
stucco images on the northern and eastern walls. The cult image is 
that of Radha-Krishna. In addition there two bhoga-mandapas ot 
Raghunathji of Chala type while that of Lalji is a mixture of schools. 
In ‘the outer’ court yard can be seen a pancharatna temple of the 17th 
century. 

Dakshinabazar (P.S. Chandrakona)—has an abandoned joybangla 
with erotic scenes on its back wall.” The finials are a novelty and 
ruin the effect of the design. 

Mallesvara—Siva (P.S. Chandrakona) in Ghata] subdivision is 
a laterite pancharatna temple erected by Maharaja Kirttichandra of 
Burdwan in the 19th century. It was provided with three arched 
mandapas on three sides bearing stucco sculptures. The present 
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village derives its name from the phallus. -The ruins of a second 
pancharatna possibly dedicated to Ujhanatha-Mahadeva exist, which 
fell due to some natural cataclysm.” 

Jayanttipura (P.S. Chandrakona) also: in . Ghatal sub-division 
bas a brick-built pancharatna temple of Madanamohana. It contains 
the finest series of terra-cottas rivalled only by those of Vishnupur. 
Standing on the high road to Ghatal, the whole facade and the pillars 
are covered with scenes from Ramayana making it look like a priceless 
cameo. The style is somewhat akin to charbangla group at Baranagar 
in Murshidabad district., Tt was erected in 1739 Saka era (=1817 
A.D.). é : 
Kshirpai (P.8, Chandrakona)—an at-chala Siva temple with por- 
ches on three sides. 

Gangadaspur (P.S. Chandrakona}—Similar to the Siva temple at 
Kshirpai. The name is Sitalananda temple built in Bengali era 1256 
B S. (1888 A.D.). In Saka era 1721 (=1799 A.D.) was erected the 
dalan or Chandni type of temple of Lakshmi-janardana. It has 
. another at-chala temple of the 19th century A.D. 

Radhanagar (P.S. Ghatal)—has an abandoned laterite iemple of 
. 1640. Saka era: (—1719 A.D.)." l 

.. Konarpur (P.S. Ghatal)—has a fane built in 1842. The village 
of Jalesvara has a Bara-chala like that of Chiruti in Police station 
Egra noticed by McCutchion." The credit of this find has to be given 
to A, K. Banerji, I.A.S. and Tarapada Santra. 

Ajuriya (P.S. Daspur)—the Manasa temple here is what I have 
called Misra type. On a slight elevated potha (podium or pishta) is 
a compromise between a square sanctum and an evolved charchala roof 
and four very sketchy projections on four cardinal points without any 
bhadras à small circular finial on top, with walls decorated by designs 
on plaster." It is possibly an ‘experimental design of the sutradharas. 

Bramhanbasan (P.8. Daspur)—the temple of Sridhara of Mandal 
Family." ji 1 ; 
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VI 


STORM CLOUDS had long been hovering over the Ghatwali taluks. 
Since 1798/1799 the new purchasers of mahals, ''guided and prompted 
by their avarice alone", had indiscriminately enhanced the rent of all 
categories of land." The old Ghatwal found himself threatened with 
‘‘the merciless dispossession and oppressive spirit of his Zamindar.”’ 
He produced hig sanad in support of his hereditary possession of the 
land, his right to the fixed quit rent, ‘‘his responsibility for the lives, 
the property and general welfare of all the ryots in his jurisdiction and 
his exemption from the unjust demand," but to no avail. He was 
dispossessed of his land which was given in lease to another person at 
an increased rent.” In Pargana Sarhet the process gained momentum 
after the Decennial settlement of the Ghatwali taluks in 1800-01.” 
The ejected Ghatwals included those who held sanads issued by Mr. 
Cleveland and other competent authorities.“ Deprived of their “only 
source of existence '"" many of them had turned dacoits,™ some flew 
to arms against the Zamindar and the Government to protect their legi- 
timate rights. 
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In 1801 an armed insurrection broke ouf in Pargana Sanhet un- 
der the leadership of Nawab Sing and Kripal Sing, two dispossessed 
Ghatwals. The Magistrate of Birbhum reported that they had 
‘thrown off all obedience to the authority of the Court and . . . are 
with their adherents in a most complete state of insubordination and 
insurrection.'"" They extended their rebellioug activities as far as 
the district of Bhagalpur. In 1802 the Collector failed to attach their 
property ‘! as they overcomed the neighbourhood with the members of 
their adherents.'" In 1808 the Magistrate wrote that the collection 
of land revenue in the Pargana was ‘‘almost at an entire stop.’ 
The insurgents numbered about 300, had been enjoying solid support 
of the ryots, commonly of the aboriginal tribes, and other Ghatwals. 
The Ghatwals, in general, with the exception of Bishen Deo, the pur- 
chaser of a taluk, appeared to be ‘‘more desirous to protect the delin- 
quents than to assist in their apprehension.” Nawab Sing had an 
informer, named Trilok Sing, at Suri for keeping. him abreast of the 
proceedings there against the rebellion." In April, 1808, the insur- 
rection assumed a too "formidable and threatening appearance’’ to be 
controlled by Police, and an army contingent of 20 sepoys headed by 
a Jamadar was dispatched. The jungly and hilly nature of the coun- 
try gave the insurgent a safe retreat and the expedition, in view of the 
rains, had to be abandoned.” The Magistrate of Bhagalpur observed, 
“there is little chance of apprehending Nawab Sing &c. until approach- 
ing cold season; and even then, from the force Nawab Sing ig said 
to possess, I doubt whether it can be accomplished without the united 
exertions of the Magistrates of the Districts of Ramghur, Birbhoom 
and Bhaugulpore assisted by a Military Detachment from each.'"" 
In November, 1803 the joint operation of the three districts com- 
menced. A detachment of 80 sepoys of the Bhagalpur Hill Rangers 
opened the operation under Subadar Burriah Sing.” The darogahs, 
Ghatwals and zamindars of the three districts were ordered to give the 
Subadar “‘every information in their power respecting Hauts and re- 
presents of the latter [the rebels], and every support in attacking and 
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securing them, as well as enabling the Detachment io obtain suff- 
cient supplies of provisions &ca.'"" The Hill Rangers were to smash 
thc rebels in open battle; but in case of failure to bring them into open 
encounter the Subhadar was *'empowered to destroy their Habitations, 
seize whatever property of theirs he can find . . . and disperse them 
as much as he is able." The Magistrates of Birbhum and Ramgarh 
liad been urged to detach all the force that could be spared from other 
duties to co-operate with Bhagalpur detachment.“ But in spite of 
much hullabaloo, the operation of the year, like otherg in the preced- 
ing years, achieved little, if anything at all. The rebels adopted 
guerrilla tactics and eluded the military contingents by retiring deep 
into the jungles. As the rainy season set in, the Hill Rangers of 
Bhagalpur were withdrawn from Birbhum, ‘the season being against 
military operations,’’ with a plan to march again, if necessary.” And 
it was necessary in winter, 1804, as Nawab Sing and his men were 
already on the scene with renewed vigour.” Meanwhile, late August 
of the year, the “Magistrate of Birbhum had issued orders to the 
darogahs ‘‘to lay waste the country” of Sarhet in a bid for chastise- 
ment." The Collector of Birbhum could not countenance the mea- 
sure. In his opinion it simply sought ''to increase the disturbances 
which . . . generally exist in that Pergunah.'"* 


Until 1814 Tappeh Sarhet-Deoghar remained in a chronic state 
of ferment” making police and military operation in every dry season 
of the year almost a routine affair. Throughout the western border 
of the district, the high road from East to West and from Benares to 
Puri via Deoghar, as well as the road leading from Teliagarhi pass 
to Rajmahal remained ‘‘notoriously much infested with robbers.'"^ 
In 1813 the Magistrate. of Birbhum, under order of the Governor- 
(Jeneral-in-Council, visited the north-west boundary of the district for 
th purpose of taking necessary measures in concert’ with the Magis- 
trate of Ramgarh.™ The proposed measures included the ‘‘apprehen- 
sion of the Sirdars and gangs infesting the country adjacent to Deo- 
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ghar” and reinstatement of the Ghatwals of Sarhet who had been dis- 
posed of their lawful possessions." ^ A new. Decennial settlement of 
ihe Ghatwali mahalg was also near at hand. The Government pro- 
clamation to the effect that it would be concluded ‘‘upon the highest 
rate of assessment possible’ highly incensed the Ghatwals." > They 
decided not to renew their lease on an increased jama. Some of the 
wealthy plainsmen came forward to take advantage of the situation; 
and there was, infact, a candidate from the Plains who offered to pro- 
cure the whole of Tappeh Sarhet-Deoghar at a higher assessment.” 
But inview of ‘‘the sentiments of the Hill people in question, strong 
clanish principles and noted belief of their hereditary right to their. 
Jagheer lands and the evident marks of dissatisfaction evinced by the 
whole body of Ghatwals’’ the Magistrate warned that any change in 
the tenure inimical to the interest of the hereditary holders would in- 
evitably engulf the Tappeh in a greater spate of distrubances.5 The 
better sense of expediency ultimately prevailed upon the Government. 
In 1814 the Ghatwali Regulation 29 recognised the perpetual right 
of the Ghatwals to their forest lands at a nominal quit rent." Peace 
came back in the Tappeh to last upto early in '40'8; the high road from 
east to west or from Benares to Puri via Deoghar was comparatively 
safe for the travellers. The arrangement was in the opinion of Cap- 
tain Sherwill, a free admission on the past of the Government of their 
unwillingness to send troops or police. It was ''a concession of black 
‘mail,’’ the Captain commented.”  ' ` 


The Ghatwals of other Parganas, however, were not favoured with 
the same ‘‘concession.’’ The old Ghatwals of Tappeh Kundhit-Kuria, 
Tappeh Looni, Tappeh Muhammadabad and Big Hazari fell victims 
to the usual capacity of the new zamindars." The dispossessed 
Ghatwals of Pargana Looni was lucky enough to have been reinstated 
te their Jaghir lands in 1812, thanks to exertions of the district Magis- 
trate. But with regard to their fellow tenure-holders in other Par- 
ganas the official exertions did not go farther than addressing lengthy 
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notes by the successive Magistrates and the Collectors on the exploita- 
tive nature of the new zamindars. The ryotg and Ghatwals of Tappeh 
Kundhit-Kuria, for an example, who had been well cared for formerly 
by Rani Uttam Kumari of Rajnagar, were subjected to new excessive 
assessment.” The total Jama of certain Ghatwali mahals within the 
Tappeh was raised by Guru Prasad Mukherji and other Zamindars from 
Rs. 1643=5=18 in 1801 to Rs, 4139-15-11 by 1817/18." The 
Ghatwals had faced the alternative either of accepting the new assess- 
ment or vacating their lands. Some of them accepted the first and 
suffered imprisonment later for their failure to clear up the dues; and 
the others who declined were summarily dispossed.™ As a result out 
of 29 original Ghats in Kundhit-Kuria only 17 were in the actual 
possession of the Ghatwals.™ “It is a pure case of injustice," the 
Magistrate wrote, and there ended the matter. 


The Ghatwals in Parganas other than Sarhet-Deoghar were 
liable to public sale of their land in case of their being defaulters. The 
Ghatwali taluks in Sarhet-Deoghar were inalienable; in case of their 
failure in clearing the jama they were placed under the management 
‘of the Collector who would allow the proprietors some subsistence 
allowance after deducting the collection charges. Inhospitable land 
and natural calamities of sorts often made their estateg run into 
heavy arrears and consequentia] attachment. There were 62 Ghatwali 
taluks in Sarhet-Deoghar paying a mofussil jama to the Raja of Nagar 
amounting to Rs, 22174=14=11 from which sum Rs 161887876 were 
payable to the Government as sadar jama."In 1852 most of them were 
_under attachment," many of them, indeed, by order of the Civil Court, 
being "entirely under sezwals since 1840''." The Ghatwalg of Sarhet 
Deoghar were chiefly of the Rajput tribe.” They were ''far more 
honest than the generality of Bengalees," as a Magistrate observed in 
1839, ''but...is an ignorant rough set and require to be treated with 
temper and judgement''.* Attachment of their estates fell them to 
. penury. The allowance they received from the Collector was too 
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meagre to make their both ends meet. Some instances. Sri Narayan 
Deo of Lakhoria received in 1858 a monthly allowance of eight rupees 
besides “‘he has some land to cultivate.’’” Jugmohan Sing of 
Bargunai was granted ‘‘4 as a day from profit." Chandi Kumari 
and other Ghhatwals lived by ‘‘cultivating land and borrowing 
money.’ Mahabir Deo, Son of Mahatab Deo, Ghatwal of Lakhoria, 
"depends upon the customary purbanee from Ryuts and borrowing 
money.'"* And so on and so forth. The Ghatwalg pot restive. Law 
and order situation was for a long time since in a very bad shape. A 
Magistrate writes late in 1849: ‘‘Their influence is geldom exerted 
in aid of the Police. Within their Ghatwallees...they scruple not to 
harbour all sorts of offences.'"^ 


VII 


In this background of turmoil] and steady decline of the Ghatwali 
establishment in the western region of the district and throughout the 
Damini-i-Koh the Santal victims of usuary and zamindar oppression 
were desperately in search of some wayout. Their desperation was 
furthered by two successive droughts in 1853 and 1854." ^ Ip the 
Western Division of the District the droughts had considerably 
destroyed Mahua flowers and caused ''partial failure of the Rice and 
Robby Crops.'"* Finding no redresg of their sufferings from any 
quarters, some of them, by way of retaliation started in 1854 night 
attacks on the houses of the moneylenders in the Damin-i-Koh and 
plundered their ill-gotten wealth. To the unsuspecting administrative 
officer they were just ‘‘dacoities, burglaries and theft.” But to a 
contemporary Anglo-Indian journal they were ‘‘well-merited reprisals 
. on their unprovoked cruelties.'"" The naib of Pakur Raj, a hated 
person for his open involvement with the mahajans, fook up the 
opportunity to penalise and insult an innocent Parganait named Bir 
Singh Manjhi. The daroga of thana Dighi" was not far behind in 
exertion. He was Mahesh Lal Dutta, a notoriously corrupt and oppres- 
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sive public official, and a trusted man of ‘the mahajans. Taking his 
case from the mahajans Maheshalal manhandled Gucho, an influential 
Santal, on a false charge of theft. Harly in 1855 the Darogas, on com- 
plaint from the mahajans, arrested and inflicted severe punishment on 
- Gocho and a considerable number of Santals. The unjust measures 
of the Darogas hurt the racial pride of the Santals and roused a storm 
of anger in them. .A national congregation was summoned to devise 
a means to avenge the unjust punishment inflicted on their brethren in 
connection with the last year's dacoities." It ig said that about six 
to seven thousand Santals had assembled somewhere in Domin-i-Koh, 
coming as they did from Birbhum, Bankura, Chotanagpur and Hazari- 
bagh.” With regard to the dacoities and the said assembly the 
Commissioner of Bhagalpur writes: ‘‘These Dacoities were commit- 
ted on the Bengalee Mahajans, who had oppressed them, and they com- 
plained that their comrades had been punished while nothing had been 
done to the Mahajans whose exactions had compelled them to take the 
law into their own hands.'"" The distress and discontent were so 
common as to produce the leaders of the Santalg from amongst them 
in the persons of four brothers of Bhagnadihi." indu, Kanhu, 
Chand and Bhairab. The first two, Sidhu and Kanhu, were univer- 
sally acknowledged to be ‘‘bold, original and persevering.'"* Besides, 
they were said to have experienced divine revelation of their great God : 
some commands from him as key to their national liberation. The 
divine revelation gave the Santal discontent a religious plank, the 
oppression and exploitation of the mahajans and the zamindars an eco- 
nomic ground, and the tyrannies and extortion of the amlahg and police 
officers, combined with callousness, if not complicity, of English ad- 
ministrative officers a political gunpowder. All the explosive mate- 
rials had accumulated to be tiggered off by a single spark. And the 
spark was supplied by Sidhu and Kanhu when they gave a clarion call 
for insurrection. 

In June, -1855 mysterious sal twigs had been relayed from hat to 
hat and village to village in Santa]-inhabited districts to transmit the 
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message that Sidhu and Kanhu, under spell of God, had summoned 
their-brethren at Bhagnadi to hear the divine commands." So on 
June 80 there was a great assembly of about 10,000 eager and im- 
patient Santals at the Suba Thakurs’ (rebel leaders’) village. The 
divine commands, as revealed by the Suba Thakurs, were at once ex- - 
plicit and exciting. The Santals must liberate themselves from all 
sorts of oppression and exploitation perpetrated, by the Mahajans, 
zamindars, the amlahs and the Police and ‘‘take possession of the 
counry and set up a Government of their own.'"* The Suba Thakur 
declared that henceforward they would pay rent only at their own rate 
—8 annas for each buffalo plough and 4 annag for each bullock plough. 
And “‘if the rajas do not accept it we shal] start fighting; we shall kill 
by slashing all the’ Hindus and shall become rajas (landlords) our- 
selves.'"^ Letters were addressed communicating their decision to 
Government, to the Commissioner, Collector and Magistrate of Bhagal- 
pur, the Collector and Magistrate of Birbhum, fo the darogas of Dighi 
and Tikri (Rajmahal) and to several zamindars and some other per- 
sons. The replies were required from the darogas and the zamindars 
within 15 days.” Then the mob, with their bows and arrows, 
reached Panchkethia, a neighbouring bazar, early in July swelling up 
its rank to 30,000 heads on the way." There were many a usurer in 
the bazar against whom the Santals entertained burning hatred. 
Seething passions had boiled over, and the unwieldy mob in a sudden 
fit of rage attacked the usurers and killed five of them." The mob 
tasted blood. On the 7th July, 1885 Mahesh Lal Datta, the daroga 
of thana Dighi, rushed into the scene with his party. He wag bribed 
by the panicky mahajans. Unaware of the rebellious mood of the 
Santals he in his familiar audacity ordered his men to arrest some of 
the leading Santals on a false charge. But ‘‘no sooner were the words 
out of his mouth, then the whole mass rushed upon him, and bound 
him and his minions.” After a short trial, the daroga was killed 
by Sidhu along with two barkandazes, several chowkidarg and a maha- 
‘an (nine in all). The misdeeds of the corrupt and oppressive daroga 
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were avenged. The Santalg had dealt & blow direct at the economic 
and administrative pase of the British rule in the region. They hur- 
riedly propped up some semblence of an alternative government based 
on village community. The insurrection spread like a wild fire 
throughout the Damin-i-Koh, overflowing as it did the Santal-in- 
habited parts of Birbhum and Murshidabad and even further deep into 
the Plains. Needless to recall that our study is confined- mainly to 
the district of Birbhum. 


VOI | 


Before following up the course of insurrection in the district it 
may be noted that the Santals had distinguished between their ene- 
mies and allies. In the first category were included the zamindars 
and the mahajans, generally of the high and intermediary castes of 
Hindus and the aristocratic Muslims, and the British Raj, the pro- 
tector of their immediate oppressor. In the second category fell the 
Paharias," the Dhangars, the low-caste Hindus" . and the ordinary 
Muslims. The Kamar, Kumar, Muchi, Mal, Dom, Teli, Napit, Ahir 
(Goala)," Bairagi™ were some of the castes and sects that took part in 
the insurrection and helped the Santalg in many ways. Among the 
Muslims the Momins were the participants.“ The Commissioner of 
Bhagalpur writes: ''from all accounts it appears that the Santals are 
led on and incited to acts of oppression by the Guallahs (milkmen), 
` Telis (oilmen) -and other castes who supply them with intelligence, 
beat their drums, direct their proceedings and act as spies.'"" Be- 
sides, the Lohars (blacksmith) were mentioned by him to have been 
engaged in making arrows and axes for them. Many of the Ghatwals 
who had either been dispossessed of their land or whose estates were 
under attachment also joined tlie insurrection.” Thus spear-headed 
by the Santals the insurrection became a rallying point of other dis- 
contented elements.. With regard to the genesis and the nature of 
the Rebellion Mr. Halliday, Lt, Governor of Bengal, wrote to Lord 
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Dalhousie: ‘‘It seems the Santals have assembled in great force 
under the excitement of a religious decision. A God hag become in- 
carnate, so runs the hurried and probably confused tale, in the form 
of a child, and a Divine Mandate has commended the Santhals to eject 
the English and reign over the land. Other accounts say that the 
insurrection is owing to the oppression of the zamindarg which the 
Sonthals could no longer bear. All agree that they have vowed the 
destruction of all Europeans and all respectable natives, and it is cer- 
tain that they have seized and put to death a Police Darogha and seve- 
ral Burkundauges besides various other persons,’ The essentially 
anti-British nature of the Revolt was also testified to by the contem- 
porary folk song of the district.” 


IX 


The rebels, divided into three large lands, proceeded along three 
routes for three destinations—one for Bhagalpur, one for Rajmahal 
through the Sahebganj Loop line under construction, and thereby tra- 
versing the western part of the district of Murshidabad, and the third 
one entered Birbhum district led by Siru Manjbi." In Captain Sher- 
will’s reckoning the number of Santals ''in arms or in movement’’ 
was as great as 2,00,000." In Birbhum they split themselves into 
emall groups and raided many villages. They adopted guerrilla tac- 
tics: they stormed the unguarded villages avoiding open encounters 
with the troops as far as possible. The Sambad Prabhakar of Calcutta 
wrote on July 28, 1855 : “The opponents will not openly fight any- 
where; they will simply plunder, and for this reason it hag become 
very difficult to suppress them. They do not stay where the troops 
march; they proceed to another direction and plunder the property and 
murder the ryots '"" By July 20, Mithijanpur and Narayanpur were 
plundered.” The zamindar of Narayanpur, also a detested usurer, 
wa- cut to pieces and his body was thrown into the river." The large 
village of Ganpur and many other villages were destroyed by 23rd 
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July." Important places like Nalhati, Rampurhat, Sainthia and 
Gargari had gone under the insurgents. Before the end of July the 
Revolt ‘‘had spread from Taldanga, at the south-west of Beerbhoom, 
on the Grand Trunk Road, and Synthea at the South-east, on the 
Adjye river, to Bhagalpore and Rajmahal on the Ganges at the north- 
west and north-east of Bhagulpore district.'""" Rajnagar and Nangu- 
lia were plundered. Lt. Tulmain was killed in an ill-advised encoun- 
ter with a force of 8000 rebels on the other side of a nullah.” The 
place was only six miles west of Suri. Suri itself wag tottering to its 
feet. The Birbhum correspondent of the Sambad Prabhakar reported 
that the district headquarters were then “‘encircled’’ by about 40,000 
insurgents.” He expressed apprehension that ‘‘should they jointly 
attack with arrows, there is no chance of protecting Beerbhoom™ with 
a few sepoys stationed there." He added:  ''Leave aside the fear 
of the subjects, the Sahibs themselves seized with fear are shifting 
their respective families to other places. What is a matter of regret, 
the oppressors left two of our adjacent villages after burning them 
down and plundering everything the ryotg possessed. The Magistrate 
dispatched a few sepoys and barkandazes to save two villages but they 
could not stand before the arrows of the Santals.’’ An English Major, 
commissioned to guard ‘‘Soorie, the Capital of Beerbhoom, as it was 
in instant danger of attack’’ thug recordg the prevailing situation : 
"we marched [from Burdwan] for two days and a night, the rain 
pouring the whole way, and my men without any regular food. As 
we came near to Soorie, we found things, if spossible,: worse. One 
officer kept his horse saddled day and night, the jail seemed to have 
been hastily fortified, and the bulk of the coin from, the treasury was. 
eaid, I know not with what truth, to be hid in a well." The Sam- 
bad Prabhakar endorsed the news of shifting the Governi treasury 
from Suri to some other place, adding that there were hardly any men 
_in the town: ''the Government Officers and amlahg there have sent 
, their. respective families to their homes, the residents have fled away 
Jeaving their own quarters, the Government, school is closed and the 
official works are almost at a stand.'"^ 
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The reaction of the Government to the first news of the insurrection 
was sheer disbelief and bewilderment. The report that the officiating 
Magistrate of Bhagalpur received on July 4, 1855 about the insurrec- 
tion “seemed so strange and unlikely that at first little credit was 
attached to it.'"" Dalhousie, the Governor-General, then convales- 
cing at the Nilgiris, was simply ‘‘mystified by the row in Rajmahal.’’™ 
It was unbelievable to the Supreme Government that the Santals who 
were universally acknowledged as ‘a quiet, peaceable and even timid 
1ace' should dare rise against & powerful and modern Government, re- 
lying simply on primitive. weapons like bows and arrows and axes. 
‘Whatever be the Government's immediate reaction there was a great 
alarmist cry in the Anglo-Indian and native Press. Panic was not 
only due to the victorious march of the insurgents working death and 
destruction, but also to the fact that very inadequate number of troops 
was available. A contemporary writer stated that ‘‘when the blow 
was at last struck, twelve hundred troops could not be found within 
eighty miles of the rebelg."* — - * 


The Government soon came-to understand the gravity of the-situa- 
tion and inadequacy of the repressive machinery. Certain measures 
were taken. First, all available troops from Hazaribagh, Berhampur, 
Barrackpur and other cantonments were mobilized within a month for 
suppressing the insurrection. Secondly, Major Genera] Lloyd was 
appointed “to take command of the whole of the troops operating 
against the Sontals.'"* Colonel Bird was vested with’ the special 
command of the troops employed in Birbhum and Bankura districts.” 
He was instructed to act in concert with Mr. Loch at Mangalpur and 
Mr. Elliot, the Commissioner of Burdwan on specia] duty at Suri 
Lest the Government order placing the conduct of the operation entire- 
ly in the hands of Major Genera] Lloyd should be misundersood as 
suspension of civil authorities, the Government of Bengal issued an- 
other order on the 30th July stating that ^it was not intended that 
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the military should act independently ‘of the civil power, buf that only 
the nature of the military operations should be entirely in the hands 
of the military Commanders.'"" The order of the 30th July, that 
created misunderstanding between the civil and military officers, was, 
in fact, a reflection of the difference of opinion within the Calcutta 
Council itself regarding the necessity of proclamation of martial law 
as suggested by Lloyd. ‘While Halliday, the Lt. Governor of Bengal, 
was in favour of accepting the suggestion of Lloyd, some other mem- 
bers, notably Mr. Peacock, the President-in-Council, were opposed to 
it Nor could Dalhousie agree with Halliday as regards the necessity 
of proclamation of martial Jaw as suggested by Lloyd. He was 
in favour of the rebellion being speedily quelled lest the contagion 
. should catch other disaffected elements -of the country.” A sym- 
pathetic Cole uprising was anticipated in the south of the Grand Trunk 
. Road." Dalhousie was therefore ready to allow all severe measures 
compatible with Martial Law except its formal proclamation which 
might evoke panic and criticism." The debate continued for some 
time more during which ''Genera] Lloyd carried out his plans accord- 
ing to Martial Law with, the exception of trying persons by court 
Martial."" In the third week of August a special Commissioner vest- 
ed with extraordinary powers was appointed for the suppression of the 
insurrection.” The Collector of Birbhum, who was in charge of man- 
agement of supplies for the troops, instructed the Ghatwals and the 
zamindars by a parwana to furnish necessary provisions.". Many 
zamindars, big and small, in the districts of Bhagalpore, Murshidabad, 
Birbhum, Burdwan, Hooghly, Nadia, Howrah etc. lent their ele- 
phanis." Among the notables were the Nawab Nazim of Murshida- 
"bad," Maharaja of Burdwan, Raja of Rajnagar, Rani Rashmani, 
Mohunt of Tarakeswar and others." “Most of them would receive no 
payment for their elephants. ‘‘They prefer to lend them to the Gov- . 
ernment, only desiring that they should be well fed and taken care of 
during the period of their employment by Government.’ Bipra- 
charan Chakravarty, the largest zamindar of Birbhum, had raised “‘a 
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force at his own expense, from among his dependents to aid the mili- 
tary with suppression of the Sonthal insurrection.’ Since he had 
extensive zamindari in the Santal-inhabited areas, he was naturally 
very- much eager to see the rebellion suppressed as early ag possible. 
The European indigo-planters made substantial monetary contribu- 
tions: - Many Englishmen employed on railway construction “evinced 
great . zeal, determination, judgement, disinterested and public 
spirit,’’™ aa 


[i 


XI 


'. ' And thus began the war against the Santals on a big scale. 
“Tt was not war," confessed one of the army officers who 
léd the campaign, ‘‘it was execution; we had orders to go out when- 
ever we saw the smoke of a village rising above the jungle." The `- 
il-organized or unorganized rnob of the insurgents armed with their 
primitive bows and steel-tipped arrows, spears and battle-axeg were no 
match for the well-trained, disciplined troops, equipped with modern 
arms under an experienced and astute command supported by a toler- 
ably efficient supply and communication system. There was indiscri- 
minate burning and pillaging of the Santa] villages by the troops;™ 
mass killing and maining and rounding up irrespective of sex or age 
were followed." In the process even the non-Santal innocent people 
were not spared. In the name of suppressing the rebels many of them 
were put to jail only *'to make a show of the power of Police’ and mili- 
tary, as a Bengali journal disapprovingly put it.“ The labouring 
classes, to their much distress, had been forced to furnish begar (un- 
paid service) to the troops." At the height of-the operation in mid- 
August, 1855, the Government issued a proclamation among the San- 
tals that all, except the ‘‘principal instigators and leaders of the insur- 
rection, and those who shall be proved to have been principally con- 
cerned in the perpetration of any murder’’ would be pardoned, pro- 
vided they tendered their submission within ten days.“ But nobody 
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turned up in the north-western part of Birbhum and south-western 
part of Murshidabad. ‘‘None of the Manjhues or Pergunnites . . . 
have come in or showing any disposition to yield themselves.'"" 
Driven from the plains by energetic military campaign the Santalg had 
also deserted their jungle-villages and ''retreated to . . . some thirty 
miles off in the Bhagulpore District.'"" Many of them were trying 
‘fo escape to Ramghar, Singbhum with their booty and remain on 
the defensive." A cordon of troops assisted by a detachment of 
cavalry had been stationed along the Grand Trunk Road from Mongal- 
pur to the other side of Pareshnath ‘‘for the purpose of intercepting 
them if they attempt to cross.” The Grand Trunk Road indeed 
was lined with troops ''to prevent egress to the south,’’™ where, as 
mentioned above, a rising of the Coles was anticipated. A Santa] who 
himself bore the brunt of the military operation thug recalls those har- 
howing days: ‘‘the regiment of soldiers appeared swarming from this 
and that side and were approaching, looting the villages and setting 
fire to the houses. On hearing this we people of the countryside be- 
came very much restless, and leaving behind our houses, wealth and 
cattle we began to run away to the hills out of fear to save our lives. 
We filled up salbona hill and hid ourselves in the dens of the lions. 
At that time we were not afraid of the lions and the bears for fear of 
the soldiers." In these circumstances the District Magistrate of 
Rirbhum wrote on August 24: ''All has been quiet . . . for sometime 
past, the villagers have returned to their homes, and the ryots are en- 
gaged in the cultivation of their lands as usual.’ On the other hand 
it was reported. that the insurgents were ‘‘dying by thousand in the 
Jungles” for want of food."* The first wave of insurrection appeared 
to have subsided. 


XII 


— The second wave, with a much greater violence, burst forth within 
two weeks. The Magistrate of Birbhum on Septerber 10 informed 
That villages in the vicinity of Muhammadbazar had been alarm- 
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ed at the withdrawal of troops." As the troops left Kumerabad, the 
rebels ‘‘have again assembled in force and threaten the villages’’ under 
the jurisdiction of Operbandh thana." They in fact burnt the village 
of Kumerabad ''immediately after the troops left and are advancing 
towards Belpatta and Rajbund Pullasy in Nangoolig and now threaten 
those Sonthals who have submitted themselves and given up their 
arms." ™ Three days after, the activities of the insurgents in the 
villages under thana Nangulia were reported to have been further in- 
creased." The hostiles numbering 600 had already burnt Paribar- 
pur.” Nagar wore a deserted look." For the last few days the Col- 
lector had been receiving unfavourable news from daroga of Sarhet. 
and Operbandh ''as also from . . . the inhabitants residing in that part 
of the district." ^' The Santals, the Collector writes, ‘‘are without 
doubt looting, burning and murdering in all the villages in the vici- 
nity of... the Boundary." In the opinion of Mr. Ward, the Com- 
missioner on special duty ‘‘the Doomka Santalg are determined to hold 
out.’’* On the 14th of September came the news of an assembly of 
the insurgents at Rajbandh Palashi ''in great force.'"* Another 
group was ''plundering grain’ at Deocha, near Muhammadbazar. 
Next day the Santals killed two mandals at Amjora eight miles north- 
west of Suri." The manufacturers and vendors of pachui and other 
country liquors in the northern part of Sarhet had abandoned their 
shops for life." It appears that the Santals entertained particular 
grudge against them. Until May, 1856 they destroyed 357 shops, 
killed some of the abkars, causing a loss of abkari revenue to the Gov- 
ernment amounting to Rs, 3650, (226A). On the 19th September, 
1855 came the ‘‘most unsatisfactory.’ reports from Sarhet and Oper- 
bandh. “The Santals are evidently steadily advancing, looting every 
village enroute."" They were also in large numbers at Gai Bathan 
and Tilabuni, 16 miles west of Suri, and were ''said to be erecting 
- stockade. ”™ About the middle of September the country around 
Deoghar had gone ''entirely in the hands of the Sonthals.'"" The 
Dak from Deoghar to Nagar was stopped on ihe 20th September," 
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On the same day the Santals sent, in accordance with their usual prac- 
tice, a sal twig with three leaves on it to the Collector of Birbhum at 
Suri giving prior intimation of their intended attack on the District 
head quarters on the third day of the receipt of the twig." The Col- 
lector puts on record in his Diary dated 20th September:  ''A branch 
of Sal tree has just been sent in to me by the Nugger Police Zemadar 
who received it from Goluck Chowkeedar of Afzoolpore. This man 
states it was made over to him by Shiboo Gope Mundle of Chanpoora, 
with the message that the Sontals would shortly proceed to Sooree for 
the purpose of having a meeting with the authorities. Shiboo Gope 
states he does not know who brought the branch but the messenger 
expressed.& hope that the ryottg would not run from their villages on 
the approach of the Soobah.'"* Next day the Operbundh thana was 
burnt, and they were ‘looting to their hearts’ content in the Saruthy 
and Operbundh jurisdictions." They assembled ''in very great 
number" at Bhandibon,™ (four miles northern west of Suri) famous 
for the shrine of Gopal; and the purohit (priest) left the place with the 
deity on his head." In a detailed report to the Commissioner of the 
Purdwan division dated the 24th September the Magistrate of Birbhum 
states that the '"whole of the country from Lorojore, four miles west 
of Nuggur, to within a short distance of Deoghur is in their hands ... 
They are divided into two large bodies: one en-camped at Raksa- 
dangal, ten miles north of Operbandh Thannah, in Zillah Bhaugalpore; 
and the other at Teelaboonie, six [teen] miles west of Soory, and also. 
on the confines of Thannah Nangoolea; and their numbers average, as 
hearly as we can ascertain, from 19,000 to 14,000, and are receiving 
augmentation from all quarters." A party of about 8000 of the 
Raksadangal Santals led by Mocheea Kosnjola, Rama and Soondra 
Manjhee encamped near Operbandh and burnt the thana and the vil- 
lage. The Daroga and burkandazes remained at their post till the last 
moment; but seeing the overwhelming numbers of their assailants, and 
that resistance on their part must be useless, they retreated, and ‘‘the 
Darogah contrived to escape with great difficulty via Shahna and Afzul- 
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pore, and-arrived here [Suri] on the 22nd with only the clothes on 
his-back.'* . The Deputy Magistrate of Birbhum posted at Deoghar, 
had fled from his station having received the Sal twig from the Santals 
in the last week of July.” He had not yet returned. Nor had he 
been replaced: by another officer." A gang of about 5,000 to 7,000 
Santals under Seeroo Manjhi strengthened position at Tilaboni ‘‘by 
earth works and dug tanks there." They brought Sooleah Thakur, 
a Santal deity with them. Presumably joined by the low-caste Hin- 
dus, they made preparations for celebrating the ensuing Durga Puja, 
“for which purpose they have carried off and detained two Brahmins 
from one of the villages plundered by them in Thannah Nangoolea.’’”” 
They, it was reported, were ‘‘only waiting for the Raksadangal gang 
to join them, before advancing to attack Soory.' "^" But the town was 
‘‘perfectly safe with 200 men and the Guns," assured Col. Burney, 
commanding at Suri.“ The Magistrate of Birbhum wrote to the 
Commissioner for the Burdwan Division: ‘‘The Colonel command- 
ing has taken the precaution of stationing piquets at different points 
on the north and west side of the station, which would be most exposed 
in the event of an attack.'"" The advanced post of the Santals 
against Suri was erected at Chamoapara and in the adjacent villages. 
It consisted of “huts innumerable, apparently newly-built’’ and the 
‘encampment extended at broken intervals for 3 miles, up to Telo- 
buunee, the residence headquarters of the Soobah.’’* They had also 
encamped at Ranibehal on the north bank of the More and 10 to 12 
miles north-west from Muhanimadbazar, one of the Cantonments of 
the English." Before the close of September, '55, it appeared that the 
Santals at Ranibehal planned to concentrate at Operbandh and- then: 
jointly make a south-ward dash to escape to Bankura district anticipat- 
ing.a winter campaign by the English." It was also learnt that the 
Chamuapara and Tilabuni rebels, too, ''were daily packing up their 


loot, and retiring to the hills in anticipation of a cold-weathér cam- 
paign,’ 


t. 
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The cold weather campaign was in the offing. The Government 
.came to admit the inadequacy of the present measures. The discord 
_ between the civil and military authorities as to the limit of their res- 

pective power had robbed much of the edge of the campaign. The 
failure in suppressing the rebellion knocked the confidence of the sub- 
jects in the Government. Thc invincible image of the English was 
badly damaged. ^ Moreover, as the Calcutta Review commented, 
"publie money is melting away. Public works are at a standstill. 
Especially it is to be feared that the pet scheme of the day, the Rail- 
way, hag received a serious check.'"" Al] these factors helped Mr 
Halliday to gain more supporters, both civil and military, for pro- 
clamation of Martial Law.“ Mr. Peacock himself endorsed Mr. 
Halliday's views." Even Dalhousie was convinced of the necessity of 
a massive winter campaign. On October 24, 1855, he indignantly 
wrote to Halliday from his health resort: ‘“These people [the San- 
‘ttals] “have ceased to deserve mercy.’ On November 10, 1855 the 
‘Martial Law was proclaimed in the following districts, ‘‘that is to say : 
so much of the district of Bhagalpur as lies on the right bank of the 
river Ganges; so much of the district of Murshidabad as lies on the 
right bank of river Bhagirathi; the district of Birbhum.' 


The proclamation of Martial Law freed the troops from any. res- 
“traint of action against ‘‘all persons, Santals and others’’ in revolt, 
‘A cordon of troops, ranging from. 12,000 to 14,000 strong, was mobi- 
‘lized and a sweeping offensive wag mounted.™ The insurgents were l 
able to put up little resistance, with irreparable loss of men and pro- - 
visions to their lot they were pushed back from the plains to the hills 
‘and jungles and ''in six weeks. nothing remained. but to sweep the 
jungle clear of stragglers." Before the end of December, Dalhousie, 
having learnt from General, Lloyd, wrote to the President of the Board 
.of Control, Mr. Charles Wood: ‘‘The whole country has been. tra- 
‘versed by the troops—the jungles beat—the leaders taken—great num- 
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bers killed; and the whole people are apparently broken and cowed.''* 
On January 3, 1856, the Martial Law was suspended." But the re- 
bellion still flickered in certain: parts of the country for about three 
months more." Acting on the ultimatum dated January 12 and 18 
the Santals plundered and destroyed the European factories at San- 
grampur. Early in March, 1856, Captain E. Sismore, the officiating 
Principal Assistant to the Commissioner of Chotanagpur stationed at 
Hazaribagh informed the Government of Benga] that ‘‘in consequence 
of a large marauding party of Santals from the district of Birbhum 
having plundered severa] Mahajans near Serampore in Pergunub Kur- 
ruckdeea’’ he had stationed a Company of the 87th Regiment Native 
infantry in the Pargana, ‘‘the Police force having been inadequate to 
prevent a recurrence of similar cutrages.'"" Captain Sismore was 
‘instructed to keep himself in touch with Brigadier Bird and the Deputy 
Commissioner of the Santal Parganas for necessary help. The 8th 
Regiment Native infantry was dispatched to reinforce the existing 
armed forces." But by the time it reached near Khurruckdeah, an 
all-pervading quiet, a quiet of death and despondency, came to settle 
down throught the tormented districts. 


XIV 


The rebels had been suppressed, but they left behind a glorious 
record of heroism, militancy and self-effacing tribal unity. An army 
officer gave a narrative to Mr. Hunter by a resistance put up by a 
band of forty-five Santals unto last in a mud house situated in a burn- 
ing village against the superior force of the Government.” The un- 
equal battle between the gunmen and the bowmen continued for some- 
time", and at last, ''the officer went on to narrate,’’ the discharge of 
arrows from the door slackened .... when we got inside, we found only 
one old man, dabbled with blood, standing erect among the corpses. 
One of my men went up to him, calling him to throw away hig arms. 

The old man rushed upon the sepoy and hewed him down with his 
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battle axe." They, the Commanding Officer observed, **did not un- 
derstand yielding. As long as their national drums beat, the whole 
party would stand, and allow themselves to be shot down. Their 
arrows often killed our men, and so we had to fire on them as long as 
they stood. When their drums ceased they would move off 
fo. about a quarter of a mile; then their drums began again, and they 
calmly stood till we came up and poured a few volleys into them .... 
` The prisoners were for the most part wounded men .... They Were 
the most truthful set of men I ever met; brave to infatuation.’’ 
‘‘Sambad Bhaskar, a Bengal periodical of Calcutta, published in 
February, 1856, a news item of a Santal convict who, like his other 
brethren, remained quite nonchalant at the order of execution. He 
"asked for tobacco and smoked while ascending the gibbet."" ‘The 
Santals, irrespective of sex and age, were al] regarded as partisans and 
first-rate archers. The Jangipur (Murshidabad) correspondent of the 
Sambad Prabhakar gave an eye-witness report of a party of 19 Santal 
prisoners :™ ‘‘We have seen with our own eyes that their persons bore 
wounds of weapon and were covered with blood. Some women and 
boys and girls were among them....we have heard such surprizing 
capacity of theirs that they can throw 10 arrows at a time by their 
two hands, holding the bow with their legs." In a heavily unequal 
war—the insurgents being much inferior to the English in arms and 
equipments, in organization, strategy and tactics and all that—the 
Santals committed excesses which were due to age-old sufferings and ` 
a sense of desperation. But they were not misanthropic maniacs, as 
their opponents painted them to be. On many occasions they avoided 
unnecessary devastations. On September 10, 1855 the Magistrate of 
Birbhum wrote to the Commissioner of Burdwan that not a village in 
thana Deoghar ''or in the neighbouring ones of Shahna and Afzalpore 
has been plundered by the Sonthals since the commenment of the Re- 
bellion,'"* when the entire western region with the exception of Deo- 
ghar town was under their de facto control. In an insurrection that 
involved participation of about, 2,00,000 Santalg it was ''their modera- 
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-tion’’ that drew comment from one of the most aggressive of the Anglo- 
Indian periodicals." The Subah while proceeding towardes Suri with 
‘his men was said to have asked the ryots to live in their villages in 
peace and without fear. The Santals nurtured genuine hatred 
for the extortionate usurers and-gave them capital punishment; 
but they were not denied justice if they could produce proper 
evidence in their support A Hindu eyewitness’ said in an in- 
4erview™ that the Santals of Lilator lodged complaints against the 
Teli moneylenders to the Subah. Summoned by the Subah the money- 
lender appeared before him at the cutchery escorted by Dhani Manjhi 
and Desh Manjhi. The Subah began to cross the mahajan. The 
4nahajan said: ‘Huzoor, [My lord], I agree to what the creditors 
say, because you will not believe my words.’’ The Santals said: We 
gave him [interest] willingly, he did not take by force.’ Thereupon 
the Subah gave his judgement and. set him free and gave him rice, 
‘pulses, utensils etc.’’ A Government spy in disguise saw the Subah 
at his residence. The Subah ‘clad in kheruna cloth like a priest’ was 
‘seated on a wooden seat; rupees, eight anna pieces and pice being 
heaped up in hig front. The man said that he was going without food 
for three days. At this the Subah wag ‘‘pleased to give him a rupee 
and ordered his men to accompany him so that no body could hurt 
hun 


XV 


During Rebellion and afte: it was suppressed, the rebels and- their 
Jeaders, in contrast, had been subjected to the most revengeful treat- 
ment. It is not possible to ascertain the number of -villages-of the 
Santals and their allies being plundered and burnt by the troops. It 
must be innumerable. Nor .it is possible to form any fair idea ag to 
‘the number of killed and wounded. The official number of the dead 
are buried.under a quick expression of the Governor-General—‘‘great 
numbers killed." In an unofficial estimate it was ‘‘at least 
10,000.’ . Sidhu was given up to the Bhagalpur troops through the 
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treachery of Tulsi Santal and a few others." ‘The traitors were ‘‘im- 
mediately cut to pieces” by their fellow tribesmen;" but their revered, 
ader was hanged in a Mahua tree by Mr. Potent at his home village 
“in presence of many Santals and other communities.’ 2= Kanhu had 
been apprehended near Oparbandh in the first week of December, . 
1855," and was shortly executed." With a view to leaving the San- 
tals without leaders, the Manjhees or village headmen became the 
targets of decapitation.” Many more were dragged to Suri in an 
extremely cruel manner." Among the prisoners and convicts there 
* were many, apart from the Santals who constituted the overwhelming 
majority, Mal, Dom, Dhangar, Goala, Bhuinyar, Kamar, Kumar, 
Bairagi, Ghatwal etc."* A considerable number of them were between 
the age-limit of 9 and 10. Throughout the year 1856, the Santal pri- 
Soners conticued to pour into Suri. Already in August, 1855, the 
district jail was cleared by other convicts to make room for the. pri- 
soners connected with the Rebellion.” In February, 1856, there were 
885 convicts in the jail" and on the 1st April the Magistrate reported 
de&rth of fet;ers for new arrivals and ‘‘as the jail was already quite 
full: “it is impossible to keep them’’ here." The Zilla School, tempo- 
rarily closed during emergency, was packed to capacity with excess 
prisoners." But ''incessant executions, ™ to great relief of the 
Magistrate, brought down the number to 175 only three days hence.™ 
Since the middle of 1856 there was an unprecedented spate of prison- 
ers in Birbhum jails. In September, 1856, the number of labouring 
prisoners rose to as high as 25,406." In November, the number, still 
high, came down to 23,036. The civilized process of the court mar- 
tial and the Session Court drew from the simple and truthful Santals 
easy fodder Zor gallows.“ In order to strike terror into the people, 
the executiors had been conducted publicly. A large number of 
Santals had been hanged before public view on the vast open tract 
south of Suri.™ 
Apart from the heavy punitive measures, the Government made 
some important administrative Jeonganuzatunn. By Act XXXVII of 
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1855 the Damin-i-Koh and those parts of the districts of Bhagalpur 
and Birbhum ‘‘which are inhabited chiefly by the uncivilized race of 
people called Sonthals'"" were constituted into a separate non-regula- 
tion district, the district of Santal Parganas. Birbhum lost Tappeh 
Sarhet-Deoghar, Kundhit-kuria, Padra, Mubammadabad and a part 
of Durin Moureswar." The newly formed district wag insulated, as 
far as practicable, from the outside world. For the sake of adminis- 
trative convenience, it was divided into four gub-districts, namely, 
Dumka, Deoghar (including Jamtara), Godda and Rajmaha] (includ- 
ing Pakur).? The entire district was placed under the Commissioner 
of the Bhagalpur Division assisted by a Deputy Commissioner,” and 
a number of Assistant and extra-Assistant Commissioners, a 
The Assistant Commissioners themselves would hold court and di- 
pense justice. The old police was abolished and ''the duty of keep- 
ing the peace and arresting the criminals was vested in the villagers 
themselves, the headman of each village being held directly respon- 
sible.'"" For mitigating some of the glaring abuses in the commer- 
cial transactions, false weights and measures were subject to official 
check; market facilities for surplus produces were provided for™ as 
much as, needless to say, the extremely backward system of communi- 
cation allowed. But the exploitation of the mahajang and the zamin- 
dars was barely touched. The Santals do not appear to have had any 
relief in rent. The Paharias, on the contrary, who were exempt from 
rent of their lands were considered by an Assistant Commissioner of 
the Santal Parganas to be a fit ground for its imposition. ‘‘The con- 
duct of these men," he wrote. “was anything but satisfactory during 
insurrection and I would recommend that .... [they] should be forced 
to pay rent for their lands and put on ‘the same footing as the 
Santals.’’™ 
XVI 


The repressive measures of the Government evoked two opposite 
reactions in the Calcutta press. A section of the Bengali newspapers, 
which during insurrection was one with the Anglo-Indian press in ory- 
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ing to the Government for more vigorous action, came to criticise its 
excesses. In an editorial comment the Sambad Bhaskar of November 
25 1856, criticised the "Young Magistrate’ of Domin-i-Koh for his 
ruthless. administration. In the estimation of the paper he was “ʻa 
human being in appearance’ but ''even the beasts will not like to take 
him in their company.’’ In a surprisingly candid manner for the 
day it writes in vindication of the rebels cause: ‘“The Santals fought 
the war to preserve their independence. In a war even the civilized 
nations burn village after village, property of the people loyal to the 
adversary. In the Santal war the British Government too, burnt vil- 
lages of the Santals and plundered their wealth. The Santals did not 
commit theft or dacoity. They have been humbled now .... but when 
they were free, they severed heads of so many Magistrates, brought so 
many ladies to their huts and made them eat and sleep with.’ In 
sharp contrast with the sympathetic note of the Sambad Bhaskar, the 
Anglo-Indian press clamoured for more sanguinary measures. The 
Friend of India wrote." “It is by striking terror into these blood- 
thirty savages...that we can quell this insurrection. It is necessary 
to avenge the outrages committed... The Santals believe that they can 
enjoy the luxury of blood and plunder for a month without a certainty 
of retribution. It is absolutely necessary that this impression should 
be removed.’> It also suggested converting Suri, Rajmaha] and Bha- 
galpur into military posts The Calcutta Review of 1856 wished that 
the Santals should be ‘‘hunted out, by a competent military force 
wherever they have gone, and compelled to return and submit them- 
selves; and expressly forbidden to wander forth again without license.”’ 
The journal held that Martial Law should again be declared and 
"maintained so long as it is necessary to employ the military in active 
service in any of the disturbed tracts.’’™ 


XVII 


As the rebellion failed, the runaway Santals gradually returned 
tc their réspective villages either willingly or at the points of bayonef, 
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On return they had fallen on no less evil times. Their houses mostly 
had. been burnt down. They were shorn of any provisions. Their 
bullocks and buffaloes had either been looted or had strayed away." 
So they found it hard to bring timbers from forest to rebuild houses 
and to resume cultivation." Dearth of draught cattle and agricul- 
tural equipments apart, cultivation could not be commenced for want 
of seed and the mahajans were not ‘‘willing to trust the Santalg with 
money to buy seed ....,’’ ag an Assistant Commissioner of the Santal 
Parganas informed the higher authorities in April, 1856." The dis- 
trust of the usurers for debtors of all castes and tribes was a feeling 
dominating the relationship between the two classes in the post-insur- 
rection era. In order ‘to remove the impasse the Assistant Commis- 
sioner recommended that instead of the scheduled rate of 12 percent 
interest the Government should give guarantee to the moneylenders the 
repayment of the loans with 24 percent interest, ‘‘and I think the San- 
tals will-be quite willing to pay the .... [latter] amount of interest as 
they have hitherto been accustomed to pay 2 hundred or 300 per- 
cent.’’** The rocket-high rate of interest could not be checked. The 
usurer ‘‘might charge as high rates as he could, but the law took care 
that the same debts should not be paid twice or thrice over as before,” 
and the receipts be given for the sums repaid." | 
Cultivation had stopped for all practical purposes throughout the 
affected districts and the signs of a famine were visible. Early in 
august, 1855, the Birbhum correspondent of the Sambad Prabhakar 
reported : ‘‘the cultivators did not work in the field. The crops that 
were grown are going to be destroyed.’ Again, as the elephants, 
horses and troops were ravaging the paddy fields, the paper anticipated 
a famine, ''an all-round hue and cry for want of rice." The food 
situation had further aggravated to meet the requirement of troops. 
The civil administration of the district had been geared up to that end. 
Since the military operation commenced, the Collector of Birbhum was 
the commissariat officer of the district to supply provisions." Be- 
sides, the zamindars, Ghatwals and the police were also instructed to. 
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furnish supplies." But since there wag “‘little enough grain in. thé 
district," bordering on scarcity in October, 1855, the requisition for 
provisions caused much oppression to ryots, and, on occasions, even 
to zamindars. The Collector admitted that the loca] zamindarg and 
Ghatwals being called upon for supplies, ‘‘it is in reality the poorer 
classes who suffer, and from whom the grain is procured, invariably 
without payment ‘or. any return being made by the Zemindar’s sub- 
ordinates.'"* In launching on procurement the Collector took care — 
that the district markets were not completely dried up and ''prices not 
raised to famine rates.'""5 He therefore, decided in-October to rather 
draw supplies from the distant market of Katwa." In December the 
Colléctor procured "'supplies in abündance'"" to feed the ''very eon- 
sider&ble'" number of troops." To cope with the growing volume of 
demand (at the rate of one seer of coarse flour per day, exclusive of 
other items, per fightiag man)" happened what the collector wanted 
to forestall. He informed on December 11, 1855 that ‘‘not-a maund 
of wheat, dalr or grain is to be procured in the district’’ of Birbhum.” 
By the end of the month the market condition in the districts of Burd- 
wan and Murshidabad was reported to have been not much better. 
The Collector wrote: ‘“Wheat, I believe, is now at famine prices. ‘At 
Cutwa there is none; at Burdwan common. country is selling at 3 
[rupees] per maund; and at Moorshidabad Atta. (coarse flour) is. only 
15 :seefs per rupee, and much ‘adulterated. I do not in this extremity 
know what to do. "The markets are empty, the [shops] shut and un- 
ul ‘ext harvest wheat will-not be-procurable.”’"™ It wag faminé pure 
and simple. The ‘Calcutta Review’ reported it to be 80.7 ^ A: con- 
temporary stated:  ''After:the disturbances -the Santals had to eat 
Sawa grass .... An axe valuing one rupee was sold for orie:séer of 
rice .... for four montlis salt could not be procured. Many people died 
of starvation. On account of this lands were not cultivated for two 
consectitive years." In, April, ‘1856, the Assistant Comtiissioner 
of ‘the newly constituted district of Santal’ Parganas wrote that ‘‘the 
great object at present” was ‘‘to prevent the Santals fromi-starving.’"™* 
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He solicited immediate government aid. Later, in the middle of 
June, it was learnt from an address of the officiating Magistrate of 
Birbhum that the Collector of Birbhum had purchased 50,000 muands 
of paddy for the starving Santals, but transportation posed a very big 
problem." The Magistrate wrote that it wag ''in itself a work of no 
small difficulty considering thai almost every available cart in the dis- 
trict is in the employ of the Railway Co., and knowing how unwilling 
the natives always are to go far from home, there is no chance of get- 
ting carts from other districts This difficulty is enhanced by the 
strange unwillingness of all the cartmen to go to Doomka.’’” The 
Magistrate as a way-out ordered to seize the idle carts available in the 
district, the number of which in his own admission was quite insigni- 
ficant, leaving untouched the Railway carts “loaded with coal and 
timber. "" One could easily imagine how far this slow and dilatory 
process of transportation came to the aid of the famine-stricken San- 
tals. Moreover, as the days rolled on, ''dead bodies .... strewn over 


the face of the earth’ spread pestilence to ‘‘still further decimate their 
numbers. ''** 


XVIII 


On the heels of famine and pestilence came the Christian mission- 
aries. As a complement to the administrative and judicial measures, 
they worked to effect cultural subjugation of the Santals and other 
aboriginal tribes. The dissemination of the Christian faith among 
the tribals and backward communities was considered in the prevailing 
situation to be ‘‘the most effective element of progress and civiliza- 
ton,’’™ which, in practice, meant to blunt their militant spirit and 
infuse loyalty into them. A missionary who had long been preach- 
ing in the district of Bhagalpur bore out the fact that ‘‘the Sonthal 
villages, which contained the few of that race that have learnt any of 
the principles of Christianity, were the last to join the insurreotion.''*" 
It was indeed a virgin soil for the Christian missionaries. The Cal- 
cutta Review of 1856 hopefully observed that amongst the Santals 
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"ihere are no castes .... no ancient prejudices on religious pointy .... 
no: deterring ties of a pledged faith''* and all that could stand in’ the 
way of their being converted to Christianity. From then on the tribal 
regions had been honey-combed with Christian Missions. A religious 
wedge was thus forcefully driven into the aboriginal world, isolating 
the Christian aborigines from the non-Christian ones; throwing some 
small favours at the former, discriminating against the latter and 
thereby bringing into play the well-known divide and' rule policy of 
the English. —— vs i 
As a result of the Insurrection of 1855-°56, Birbhum suffered a 

loss of about two-thirds of its physical extent. Instead of 3,142 sq 
miles as before," it now stood at 1080 sq. miles." Instead of 16 
{hanas comprising 6622 villages in former times" it had now 13 thanas 
containing 2661 villages." In place of 37 parganas as per Sherwill’s 
revenue survey,” the district now contained 23 Parganas.” The 
decrease in population was not proportionate to the loss of area; for 
the greater part of the Parganas transferred to the district of Santal 
Parganas ''was jungle, very thinly inhabited, while the populous por- 
tion remains.""* Birbhum lost most of its aboriginal population, 
preserving a few pockets here and there, particularly under the thana 
jurisdiction of Moureswar, Kharbona and Nalhati.” The aboriginal 
minority lay prostrate, surrounded by hostile and suspicious Hindu and 
Muslim villages ruled by high castes and aristocratic hierarchy. The 
Mutiny of 1857 passed over India, leaving the district without a ripple 
of ferment.” The District administration was fully on the alert. 
The war-damaged economy went on languishing which the spurt of 
railway works alone could not arrest. The distress of the poor folk 
increased; but the zamindar-mahajan-police-amlah axis kept a good 
look-out for forbidding its developing into discontent and disturbances. - 
Tndeed, from the caste-ridden Hindu world there was hardly any dan- 
ger of an outbreak. The zamindar-mahajani extortion and the 
police-amlah oppression tormenting the district ag before, it was the 
aboriginal element, strengthened by subsequent immigration, that 
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provided the focus of popular discontent. In 1871, ‘only fifteen years 
after the Great Insurrection, the placid sky of Birbhum and Santal 
Parganas was shattered by recrudescence of another uprising of the 


Santals. 
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THE THIRD “MISSIONARY”, Henry Cotton (1845-1915), was 
born in Tanjore district of Madras where his father served ag District 
Collector. The Cottons traced the beginning of their connection with 
India to Captain Joseph Cotton, a director of the East India Company 
in the eighteenth century; Henry Cotton belonged to the fourth of 
seven generations of Cottons to have careers in India. Cotton receiv- 
ed his education at Brighton College, Sussex, and King's College, Lon- 
. don. He passed the I.C.S8. examination in 1865 and was appointed 
` a member of the administrative branch of the Bengal Civil Service 
where he was recognized as a man who could handle responsible posi- 
tions.” Cotton expected that he would one day be appointed Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Bengal; however, his sympathy for Indians sufficiently 
annoyed the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, to cause him to hinder such an 
appointment ” i 


During his student years, Cotton had read some of the English 
translations of Comte’s writings and John Stuart Mills essays on ‘‘The 
Positive Philosophy of August: Comte” for the Westminister Review, 
and had attended some of Congreve’s lectures. After three years in 
India he felt more confident about hig grasp of Positivism and decided 
to begin his subscriptions to the Positivist fund. He dated his intel- 
iectual adherence to this philosophy from 1868 and from that time 
tried to live in accordance with its principles." When he left India 
in 1902 an article in the Indiun Nation praised him for acting in ac- 
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cordance with ideals: ''he has never been in any place without mak- 
ing his moral influence felt aud improving its atmosphere. E 


Cotton spoke fluent Bengali, was well acquainted with a number 
of Bengali intellectuals and regarded Bengal as the key state in India. 
He argued that because Englich education and Western influence were 
strongest in Bengal the educated class in this area had the most ad- 
vanced political aspirations The bhadralok," Cotton thought, were 
becoming the leaders of the masses in Bengal and of educated opinion 
in the other provinces: ''the Bengali Baboos now rule public opinion 
: from Peshawar to Chittagong’’.” Because the problems, of Bengal 
would soon affeot other provinces, Cotton urged the administration to 
make efforts to understand the Bengali intellectual.” 


Cotton assumed that pre-British' India was socially harmonious 
and economically prosperous and that the British, through the intro- 
duction of new institutions—educational, legal, economic—had upset 
this equilibrium. Like Geddes, his concept of pre-British India was 
idealized and naive but it gave Indian nationalists yet another picture 
of the ‘‘golden age." The British had completely upset the system : 
their schools produced a class anxious to govern their own affairs but 
denied them power, the iutroduction of British Jaw had disturbed, tra- 
‘ditional -social relationships and institutions, and the extravagance of 
the administration had improverished the people. According to Cot- 
ton, this haphazard introduction of new ideas and institutions had 
worked almost irreparable damage in India.” 


The problem demanded a politica] solution; Cotton suggested the 
creation of a federation of Indian states on an equal footing with other 
British colonies. The states within the federation would be adminis- 
iéred by Indians who were leaders in the caste hierarchy. In prepara- 
tion-for this reorganization, Cotton suggested that the British imme- 
diately set up local government boards, reorganize the Civil Service 
to include more Indians -nro]! more Indiang in the judiciary, make 
the Legislative Council representative, and endeavour to listen carefully 
and respectfully to educated Indian opinion. If the British refused to 
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hand over some of their power to the educated class, Cotton predicted 
the imminence of a violent upheaval.” 


.. This was not a radical policy; Cotton’s aim was to prevent revolu- 
‘tion, The only change he proposed for Indian society was the substi-. 
tution of one elite class for another without any reorganization of the 
innately loyal to the British and their nationalism as a natural res- 
ponse to unsympathetic policies. It was his contention that a federa- 
. tion of native states would ultimately satisfy the àspirations of the 
young and the educated. But he expressed no desire to involve the 
masses in the political process. “I have always recognized that the 
lower orders in India stand in urgent need of an aristocracy above 
them’’, he wrote and ''that their ignorance and characteristic docility 
and want of frmness demand the guidance and protection of more 
powerful superiors.'* The British "were not always aware of who 
composed this natura] aristocracy because many Indians avoided con- 
tact with the foreign rulers but, given the opportunity, these men 
would emerge to lead the country. And Cotton believed that their rule 
would naturally be in accordance with the Positivist principle that & 
primary duty of those in power is to protect the weak. ` 


Cotton believed, as did James Geddes, that a change in govern- 
ment policy would come only in response to British public opinion." 
He agreed with other English: Positivists that it was important to. 
make the English public see the disadvantages of holding India—the 
tremendous loss of young men. the diversion of time and energy away 
from urgent domestic problems, and the complications this introduced 
for British foreign policy ^ English people ghould learn about India, 
he maintained, from people tike himself who understood India and, 
subordinated politics to mora's, not from Anglo-Indiang and Christian 
missionaries who were blinded by racial prejudice and desire for 
aggrandizement. . To help in‘orm the British public -about hig views 
Cotton wrote books, pamphlets, articles and ‘letters to the editor’ of 
various newspapers; reported to various committees on Indian pro- 
blems; spoke to a variety of organizations; corresponded with, promi- 
nent Englishmen; and commented in his speeches as a Libera] member 
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of the House of Commons, 19061910. If the source of Indian pro- 
blems were political then he would seek a politica] solution." 


Cotton’s faith in the Religion of Humanity created another dimen- 
sion to his work in India. Although he realized that a tremendous 
gap existed between the Positivist mode of thought and the ''dreamy 
mysticism of Brabminical philosophy'"', he believed that educated 
Indians were capable of understanding the Positive philosophy, Lobb 
and Geddes had urged a number of Bengali intellectuals interested in 
Positivism to correspond with Richard Congreve. By 1880, Congreve 
had exchanged letters with Dwarkanath Mitter, Guru Das Bannerjee 
and Jogendra Chandra Ghosh. With both Lobb and Geddes dead. 
Congreve urged Cotton to act as the chief representative of the London 
Positivist organization in India, meet with Indian Positivists and 
work to spread the doctrine." Hoping that Hinduism would eventual- 
ly-embrace the Religion of Humanity, Cotton decided that the best 
approach would be to focus on the similarities between Positivism and 
Hinduism.” 


In April, 1880 Henry Cctton held the first Positivist discussion 
session in his appartments an. only one year later arranged the cele- 
bration of the Festival of Humanity in Calcutta. On these annual 
occasions, continued through 1888, he recited prayers, read from 
Thomas a Kempis’ Imitation of Christ (strongly recommended by 
Comte), reported on Positivist groups around the world and delivered 
an address. Meetings devoted to a’ discussion of Positivist teachings 
and Comte’s were Eron : stablished on a regular weekly basis.“ 


Cotton was never as comfortable in the role of High Priest as he 
was as propagandist for the Positivist view of Indian politics. Until 
1888 he had analyzed the political scene as part of his address on the 
occasion of the Festiva] of Humanity but this was discontinued when 
the Government questioned the loyalty of the “Positivists.“ At the 
same time Cotton wrotee to Congreve asking him to find a new leader; in 
the following years Jogendra Chandra Ghosh gradually took on more 
and more responsibility until Cotton was transferred to Assam in 1896 
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when he took full charge." Fully aware that a branch organization 
in India could not aid in the transfer of political power, Cotton also 
feared Indian reaction to a ‘eligion which superficially resembled 
Christianity. He realized that it- was difficult to direct the Indian 
Positivists towards any specific action and therefore encouraged them 
to make Positivism a persona! religion, to learn more about Comte’s 
philosophy and to work ovt a synthesis between Positivism and 
Hinduism. 


As Chief Commissioner of Assam, Cotton was asked to investigate 
the conditions of coolie labour on tea plantations. He found the 
situation deplorable and protested against the low wages and inhuman 
living conditions. Cotton’s protests earned him the hatred of the 
Anglo-Indian editors and Curzon’s repudiation of his Assam policy, 
but did suceed in making the abuses common knowledge. At the'same 
time Cotton encouraged the expansion of the Assamese tea oS 
in an effort to increase the prosperity of.thig region." 


There are innumerable.tales of Cotton’s kindness to individuals 
while he was in India and he became known ag one of the few I.C.8. 
men who loved India and Indians. When he was leaving the coun- 
iry in 1902 crowds turned óut to cheer him at every railway stop be- 
tween Calcutta and Bombay. A, reviewer of his book, New India, 
expressed sentiments which were repeated time and again by Indians 
who had come to know Cotton; “If hé has, by openly declaring his 
faith, forfeited the good opinion of his countrymer in India, he has; 
we can assure him, earned the lasting gratitude of 250 millions of 

human beings whom he has tried to befriend.’’® 


These three, Samuel Iobb, Geddes and Henry Cotton, formed 
only an imperfect cadre of Positivist ''missionaries". They had cho- 
sen Indian careers before committing themselves to the Positive Philo- 
sophy and even before the question: of propagating this doctrine in 
India. had been considered. None of them completely severed ties 
. with England to make a sew life in India. But. each;deyoted ihis 
-Indian years to developing the anti-imperialigt vidwrohthé TndiarfIcori* 

i9 
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nection, to propagating the Positivist solution to Indian problems and 
to acquainting members of the Bengali bhadralok with the main tenets 
of this philosophy. In their analyses of Indian problems they were 
able to go beyond the Positivist conception of the Indian connection 
as a stumbling block to the Western world’s regeneration. Their con- 
cern was ultimately with Indian life and they directed their efforts to- 
wards the reinstitution of social harmony conducive to a morality based 
on humanitarian values. 


Holding ‘‘quit-India’’ attitudes posed a dilemma for men who 
were employees of the British Government in India. It was not only 
a problem because their employers demanded loyalty; Comte had clear- 
ly stated that Positivists were to cooperate with the government in 
power lest they encourage revolutionary activity. Each man found 
_ that his personal beliefs and public position created a very difficult 
situation.  Lobb tried to avoid making comments on the Government, 
-Geddes eventually ceased to write on Indian problems and Cotton was 
denied the official position that he deserved. This dual allegiance 
created frustrations which impeded their impact as Positivists and 
their advancement as members of the I.C.S. 

The close association of these men with Richard Congrevs meant 
that they carried both his authoritarian leadershhip and religiour views 
of Positivism into the Indian environment. They encouraged the for- 
mation of an Indian Positivist Society, the celebration of festivals 
according to the Religion of Humanity and correspondence with 
Richard Congreve. Congreve continued to place religious concerns 
before social and political action and he ultimately forced the Indian 
disciples to concentrate their energies on the Religion of Humanity. 
The small sect which believed in Comte’s doctrine and celebrated 
esoteric festivals was unable to attract large numberg of Indians. 


The devotion of these men to India, deep--concern with Indian 
problems, their approval of traditional Hindu social] institutions and 
their opposition to various aspects of British rule endeared them to 
the Bengali bhadralok. The bhadralok had a special talent for ignor- 
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ing or overlooking cerfain undesirable aspects of the writings of these 
men : the premise that Wester- culture was superior to Indian culture, 
the desire to preserve some kind of political suzerainty over India and 
the emphasis on internationalism above nationalism. Instead, edu- 
cated Indians saw the writings of these men as contributing to the 
growing body of nationalist literature. The fact that highly placed 
and: respected: members of the I.C.S. found much to criticize in the 
way India was administered and were subsequently punished for it, 
gave further proof that the ideals of British government and justice 
did not apply to Indians nor to anyone who had the audacity to demand 
them for Indians. While both the Positivists in England and the 
Positivist ‘‘missionaries’’ in India believed that a change i in the rela- 
tionship between the two countries could only come in response to Bri- 
tish public opinion, their rea] contribution was to Indian nationalist 


arguments. 
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THE END OF WORLD WAR I was marked by a great wave of 
strikes in India as in many other countries. The ''strike boom’’, as 
it is often called, continued through 1920. In 1921, the non- 
cooperation movement started all over India and it added a new 
fillip to the strike movement such that the number of strikes reached 
a peak in 1921 which remained unsurpassed for the next sixteen years. 


One of the famous strikes of this period took place in the tea 
plantations of Assam and North Bengal. The Bengal Congress, under 
the leadership of Chittaranjan Das, became directly involved in it and 
the strike incidentally became a part of the general noncooperation 
movement in Bengal. This strike, and the consequent strikes in the 
railway and steamer services, have been discussed by some students of 
this period. The purpose of the present article is not to repeat what 
has already been said. This strike created a lot of controversy among 
the contemporary politica] leaders and also among itg later students. 
Some have clearly put the responsibility on C. R. Das for politicising 
this strike and-have accused him of making political dividends out of 
it. The present article seeks to explain some of the controversial 
aspects of the strike and why it became impossible for Das to avoid 
involvement i ini: c 


* * * 7 co * 


` Ià'May; 1921; labour trouble started in the plantations of Assam. 
What.took place was. worse than a strike. The plantation workers 
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losing all hopes of a rise in wages decided to leave the plantations for 
good and go home. It was only after the first few days that the plan- 
ters began to realise the dangerg of such mass exodus by the workers.’ 
Hence, they started making efforts to stop it. Such efforts being un- 
successful the planters sought the help of the Government. Initially, 
the Government seemed to have no specific policy regarding the situa- 
tion; but later, it decided to side with the planters. Under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. K. C. De, the Divisional Commissioner, 
Gurkha troops were brought in from Dacca, and on the night of May 
20, 1921 they were let loose on the stranded coolies at Chandpur rail- 
way station.’ 


This, at once, created a complex problem which found the Govern- 
ment and the planters on the one side, and the workers and the nation- 
alist politicians on the other. By May 24, 1921 the Assam-Bengal 
Railway employees struck work. By May 28, the workers of the 
steamship company joined them. ‘These latter strikes began as sym- 
pathetic strikes to register protest against army action at Chandpur. 
Later on, however, some economic demands were made by the railway 
and the steamship men. These strikes continued for some time, but 
both ended in disastrous failure for the workers. 


Some important aspects of this whole incident became highly con- 
troversial. In the following pages we will try to examine some of 
them. . 


Causes of the ‘Exodus’ 


- The first question that has been raised regarding these strikes is: 
why did the exodus of the plantation workers begin at all? 


_  Broomfeld, in his study of Bengal politics, has dealt with the 
Chandpur affair fairly in detail. For him, the whole incident repre- 
sents ‘‘an unabashed exploitation of labor grievances’ by the non- 
cooperators of Bengal. He says, 

in the first half of April, 1921, a group of Congressmen from Calcutta moved into, 


the tea garden areas of Assam and started agitation for higher wages among the 
tea coolies, who were suffering severe hardship because of a slump in the: industry. 
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Toward the end of the month there were strikes on many of the gardens, and, 
because the planters refused to meet their demands, the coolies accepted the non- 
cooperators' offer to arrange transport for their return to their homes in Bihar and 
the United Provinces.* 
In other words, according to Broomfield, the exodus was basically a 
creation of the noncooperators. 


This interpretation, however, exactly coincides with those offered 
by the Government as well as by the planters. When he says that 
a group of Congressmen from Calcutta went to the tea gardens in April 
to foment trouble his only source of information, ag it appearg from 
the footnotes, seems to be the Government reports deposited in June, 
1921; that is, after the Chandpur affair." Nothing of the sort was 
reported in the press in April! And the most the Assam Labour 
Enquiry Committee of 1921, which was appointed by the Government 
of Assam to find out the causes of labour unrest, could say was that they 

cannot believe that the Exodus would have taken the form it did, that the coolies 
would have deserted the estates en masse, had it not been for the speeches delivered 


at the political meetings in the vicinity, which gave the final impetus to the dis- 
content engendered by conditions prevailing on the plantations.’ 


Although it is not very different from Broomfield’s description of how 
the incident started, it, at least, admits with a little more emphasis 
that the discontent was due to causes internal to the plantations. In 
fact, if we examine some other facts the sources of the labour trouble 
in the plantations may be better understood. 


H. A. Antrobus in his History of the Assam Company" refers to 
& huge import of labour force to Assam from other parts of India in 
1918-19. He says that in the influenza epidemic of 1918 the tea 
gardens were also hit along with other industries. But in other parts 
of India, in addition to influenza epidemic, famine conditions pre- 
vailed. This meant, according to Antrobus, ‘‘a free movement of the 
people from the famine striken areas, and Assam and other tea dis- 
tricts offered a haven from starvation in their home-land to these poor 
people.” The Assam Company, and others as well embarked on a 
large recruiting ‘campaign, and the Chairman of the Company in his 
General Meeting address in 1919 ‘‘was able to say that the Company 
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had on its books a large number of workers than ever before in the his- 
tory of the Company’’.” 

But as an aftermath of the War the Company found extensive 
stocks in its warehouses. There was an agreement amongst producers 
to curtail production in 1921. ‘‘This low crop increased costs, but 
the effect was an improved market, and with a profit of £65,906 on 
the working of 1921, there was ushered in seven years of the greatest 
prosperity the Industry had ever known”? 

The Census reports also refer to the ‘‘enormous rush of immigrant 
coolies to Assam in 1918-19—due to distress in their home districts’’, 
‘and says that this was ‘‘quite abnormal". As against 422,000 new 
immigrant coolies entering Assam between 1921-81, 769,000 entered 
between 1911-21. Most of them came in the last two years of that 
decade and a large number came from Bihar and Orissa. The 1921 
Census took place in March, that is, before the exodus began. And 
in the 1931 Census it was found that the number of persons born in 
Bihar and Orissa had decreased enormously.” According to the 
Census, the large number of coolies who came around 1918 and appear- 
ed in the 1921 Census returned to their homes in large numbers ''as 
the result of economic troubles in the tea gardens" in April-May of 
2921.” 


Thus, Antrobus’ study of the Assam Company and the Census 
reports make a few things clear. Around 1918-19 the tea gardens 
recruited large number of men, mostly from Bihar and Orissa. These 
men went. to the plantations not because they liked it, but because they 
were compelled by the famine conditions in their locality. Hence, it 
was unlikely that they would develop any strong commitment to the 
plantations. But this, however, does not, in itself explain the exodus. 
For we may assume that these people were landless in their places of 
birth. Hence, there was no compelling reason for them to return 
home unless their wages had gone below subsistence level. In 
Table II we have presented a picture of the wages received by the 


cotton mill workers of Bombay and the plantation workers of Assam 
in the late 1920s, The Table shows that the ‘highest paid (Rs, 133) 
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male workers of the Assam valley got just a little more than half the 
wages of the lowest paid (Rs. 24) male workers of Sholapur cotton 
mills in the late 1920s. In 1920-21 the wages in the plantations were 
even lower. The Royal Commission on Labour while presenting these 
data said about the wages of 1929-30 : 
...the average earnings are substantially higher than those of 1920-21 as given 
in the Report of the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee of 1921-22. There has 
been a fall in the cost of living during the past decade and the economic position 
of the workers in the Assam plantations has undoubtedly improved considerably." 
This gives us a rough idea of what the wage situation was in the early 
1920s, and also makes somewhat clear why the workers decided to flee 
the plantations around 1921. 


We may further say that the planters deliberately did not make 
any attempt to stop initial desertion by the workers. Rather they 
encouraged it. Antrobus' study shows that the Assam Company suf- 
fered a loss for the first time in its history in 1920 of £19,545. It 
was, however, a trading loss and a large portion of it was recoverable. 
But in 1921 the Company made a profit of £65,906." The Company 
. achieved this by means of, as we have already seen, cutting down pro- 
duction. This automatically Jed to a problem of labour surplus. If 
we take the Assam Company’s data as more or less representative of 
the trend of Assam tea gardens as a whole we may say that this turn- 
ing of the loss of 1920 into a huge profit in 1921 must have had adverse 
effects on the wages. In fact, in April and May a few reports of 
arbitrary wage cuts and imposition of additional duties without corres- 
ponding wage increase in the plantations were reported in the States- 
man.” We may, therefore, assume that the planters were creating 
such conditions that some workers left the plantations quietly, and 
thereby helped them solve their problem of surplus labour without 
resorting to overt retrenchment. 


Thus, a limited form of exodus was not at all unwelcome to the 
‘planters. For that would exactly fit in with their policy of cutting 
down production as well as the cost of production—a policy which 
yielded them the profits of 1921.” It seems that they decided 
to carry out such a retrenchment policy, and in this, they may also 
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have got the assurance of Government help. The latter perhaps 


agreed to bear the burden of repatriation. For, we find that in the 


beginning the workers were allowed to travel without ticket by 
steamers and trains. Even some Government officers were reported 
io be distributing some money among the workers so that they might 
go home." 


Such a situation, however, placed the labour leaders, and the poli- 
tical leaders as well, in & great difficulty. They could either accept 
a fait accompli in which the tea planters would retrench ag much of 
their work force as they needed to secure a profit, or they could compel 
the planters to a compromise by calling on all the workers to boycott 
the plantations in a body. They chose the latter. 


This at once resulted in a strike by the tea garden workers. They 
also started leaving the gardens in thousands. Now, as the exodus 
threatened to assume tremendous proportions, the planters became 
alarmed. There were allegations and counter-allegations between the 
Government and the noncoopperators about who was responsible for 
the strike.” The railway and steamer officials began refusing passage 
to the workers. On May 20, 1921 the Amrita Bazar Patrika reported 
‘*3000 garden coolies stranded at Chandpur’’ and that an agent of the 
Tea Planters Association ''is trying to take them back’. But the 
coolies persistently refused to go back. From the refusal of railway 
tickets to the “‘Gurkha outrage” at Chandpur station—every attempt 
wag made by the planters in collusion with the Government to prevent 
a total desertion of the plantations by the workers. Andrews alleged 
that while the Bihar Government agreed to make arrangements for the 
coolies’ return home once they reached Asansol, the Bengal Govern- 
ment was doing nothing:  ''Being too near to the planters, they are 
under their severe pressure’’.” He also accused the Government of 
suppressing the truth and taking with the planters." 


Role of the noncooperators 


The second point of controversy is about the role played by the 
noncooperators in the whole affair. Here also we find that Broomfield 
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has taken an oxtreme position. First, he says that the noncooperators 
offered the workers to arrange their transport for return, but when time 
came, they let them down." Secondly, he says that the ‘‘Gurkha out- 
rage" was thoroughly exploited by the nationalists : 
Wildly distorted accounts were printed, with frequent comparisons being made with. 
the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy of 1919... with public anger running high, ‘the non- 
cooperators saw their opportunity. If they could keep the coolies at Chandpur 


and fix the blame for their sufferings firmly upon the Government, they would 
have the British in a very nasty spot® 


With this in view, Broomfield suggests, the noncooperators incited 
the railway and steamship men to strike also. 


Broomfield's interpretation seems to be biased against the Bengal 

Congress leadership under C. R. Das. First, in estimating the 

'"'Gurkha outrage" he has assumed that the nationalist press was deli- 

. berately distorting the issue. Hence, he does not take their opinion 

into account at all except to show how biased they were." Even 

Andrews, whom Broomfeld has quoted frequently in his support, 
spoke bitterly of the ''Gurkha outrage''; 


jt made my blood -hot with indignation to see these pitiable derelicts of humanity, 
a weak sickly child, .half-starved women, and an infirm old man presented before 
me with wounds on their bodies which the brutal assault of the Gurkha soldiers 
had caused...a wicked and inhuman act has been prepetrated, which the people 
of India are ‘not likely to forget. 


Secondly, in saying that by encouraging the railway and steam- 
ship men to strike, the noncooperators ‘‘closed the coolies’ only route 
out of Chandpur” and made them stranded along the line, Broom- 
field ignores the obvious fact that the coolies had already been effec- 
tively deprived of this transport by the Government. In fact, these 
strikes by the railway and steamship men. were the results rather 
than the causes of the coolies being stranded." Besides, the ''Gur- 
. kha charge’’ occurred on the night of May 20. But the Assam- 
Bengal railway strike took place on May 24, and the steamship men 
` struck- not earlier than May 28. -That is, from three to seven days 
passed, between: the '"'Gurkha outrage'' and these strikes, and during 
this time the Government did nothing to ease the situation: 
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Thirdly, it seems unlikely that Das or his close associates incited 
either the plantation workers to leave the gardens, or the railway 
and steamship men to strike. The ''coolie situation’ attracted close 
attention of the press from the middle of May. Before that, on 
May 11 the Amrita Bazar Patrika reported, “C. R. Dag starts for 
North Bengal". This was part of a scheduled campaign tour for 
noncooperation. For the rest of May, Das travelled through the dis- 
tricts of North Bengal giving speeches in support of the noncoopera- 
tion movement, encouraging the lawyers to leave the bar, and collect- 
ing money for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. Of course, as we shall see, 
he was not unconcerned about the ''coolie situation". But he 
reached Goalundo only on June 3, that is, about two weeks after the - 
“Gurkha outrage". If he was behind the whole thing, as Broom- 
field implies, he should have gone there in the first place by revising 
his normal campaign program. But he did nothing of the sort. 


Finally, as to the allegation that the Bengal.noncooperators did 
nothing to help the garden coolies’ repatriation we find that they 
organized quite a number of meetings in Calcutta and raised money 
for them. Das, in response to the request of Mr. N. C. Chunder, 
the organizer of one of the relief committees, agreed to divert 
Rs. 10,000 out of the Bengal Cyclone Relief Fund.” Besides, the 
plantation workers’ final repatriation also took place under the super- 
vision of the Congress workers. The Statesman reported that Das 
himself escorted one of the last groups of the coolies waiting for re- 
patriation on the steamer Baluchi up to Asansol. Andrews also left 
Chandpur by the same steamer.” 


The Strikes are ‘National’ 


The third and the final point of controversy was about Das’ com- 
ment that these strikes were neither labour nor political, but national. 
Tt was this statement of Das which created the whole bogey of the 
“‘noncooperators’ exploitation of labour issues for political purposes". 
Hence, we propose to examine the issue in the following. 
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The above comment was part of a press statement by Das on the 
Assam-Bengal railway and steamer service strikes. In hig statement 
Das said : 
It is said in some papers that these so-called. strikes are hasty, inopportune, unjust, 
and opposed to humanitarian considerations. I dispute these propositions. I assert 
with all the emphasis I can command that these strikes are not labour strikes. They 
are not political either. They are national. They have sprung from the same spirit 
with which the battle for Swaraj is being fought all over the country, and is part of 
the general noncooperation movement.? 

Later, in June, the Associated Press had an interview with Das on 

these strikes. In this interview again, Das emphatically announced 

that these strikes will be supported by the leaders.” 


Das’ position vis-a-vis the strikes is thus clear. It had different 
reactions in different quarters. The Amrita Bazar Patrika com- 
mented that in calling the strikes ''National'" “Mr. Das hag obvi- 
. ously in mind the great national strike, the last resort of the nation 
when all other items in the noncooperation programme have failed to 
achieve the goal which is the attainment of swaraj by the people. . . 
But we fail to understand why the strikes should not be called 'poli- 
tical’ as well? ... the fact remains that on the prognosis of Mr. C. 
R. Das the strike is ‘political’ though it may be euphemistically called 
‘national’ ''." 


On the other hand, Andrews, while admitting that the original 
motive of the strike was noble, lamented, ''Are they wise? Are they 
opportune?' Are they really helping the poor refugees?" To him, 
they appeared to be ‘‘most inopportune. They were unwise’. And 
as to the result of these strikes, ‘‘the refugees at Karimgunj are still 
there’’.® 


Andrews was very critical of the Bengal Congress leadership in 
spite of the fact that he was also very critica] of the Government for 
- the way it had handled the ‘‘coolie situation’. Apparently, it seems 
that Andrews criticised the Congress leadership under Das because he 
considered that they- were exploiting the workers’ grievances. But, 
in fact, that was not simply the case.’ For, long before the strikes, 
in January 1921, he wrote to Tagore : 
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the difficulty does not lie in breaking—any fool can do that! it lies in rebuilding, and 
only poets can do that. Now the whole movement 1s reaching that constructive 
stage & men like C. R. Das are not able to do the building.? 
Why did Andrews dislike Das is, however, a different question. But 
one thing is clear: Andrews disliked Das’ leadership—and that was 
indepéndent of the latter’s activities in connection with the Chandpur 
affair. 

Gandhi's position regarding the strikes is ambiguous ido: Fre- 
quently, Gandhi’s statement that strikes ''do not fall within the plan 
ot nonviolent noncooperation'' is cited as representing his attitude to 
the labour troubles in Chandpur. But we have to remember that 
Gandhi made this statement in February, 1991," that is, long before 
the Chandpur strikes. Hence, this might be accepted as his general 
attitude toward the question of labour and politics but not ag his atti- 
tude to these strikes specifically. 


Gandhi came to Bengal in late August, and in early September 
1921 he went to north Bengal, Assam and east Bengal. Ata "grand 
reception’ at Chittagong, he ‘‘eloquently’’ supported the strikers’ 
cause." And a week later, he declared that the workers: (of the 
Assam-Bengal railway) were not morally bound to rejoin their work 
since the Government had committed outrage. The Government 
must make an apology.” After leaving Bengal with a first-hand 
knowledge of the strikes, he wrote : 

The Assam-Bengal railway and the steamer stripes were out of the ordinary, the first 

attempt, as I have found, to have strikes out of sympathy for those outside the labour 

union. These stripes were, therefore, sympathetic, humanitarian or political.” 
Put at the same time, Gandhi also warned -that for sympathetic 
strikes to be successful we need to reach a degree of national con- 
sciousness which the workers of India had not yet reached. ‘‘Any 
premature precipitation of sympathetic strikes must, therefore, result 
in infinite harm to our cause’’. And this note of warning was in 
addition to what he had already said i in Bengal : 


Political strike, or the strike that helps the cause of Swaraj is not objectionable, but 
l'do not like at all. the strike effected with the avowed object of oppressing others 
or of making personal pains to individual persons...Please don't use hartal as a 
means of great hardship and inconvenience to Government servants and members of 
the anti-party. I am against such hartals.5 
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It seems, then, that Gandhi clearly recognised that these strikes 
were really something different, that they indicated a developing con- 
sciousness on the part of the workers. But at the same time, he was 
` perturbed at the utter failure of these strikes and the consequent dis- 
tress of the workers. Besides, it went against his conception of 
labour movement in as much as these strikes happened to be led by 
the noncooperationists.” Thus. Gandhj developed self-contradictory 
attitudes toward these strikes. His distinction between political 
strikes helping the cause of Swaraj ọn the one hand, and strikes 
which oppressed the anti-party and caused inconvenience to Govern- 
ment servants on the other, was unclear and vague. - 


* p * * * 


After this brief survey of reactions to Das’ statement we come 
back to the question raised before: why did Das declare these strikes 
as 3 national and give all-out support? 


The answer to.the above question seems to be complex. First 
of. all, it is quite true that these strikes (in the Assam-Bengal railway 
and steamer, service) were not economic. ‘They were clearly sym- 
. pathetic, and they occurred several days after the ''Gurkha outrage''. 
These were not political either, for they had not been created by the 
politicians. Although Mr. J. M. Sengupta was at that time the 
president of the Assam-Bengal Railway Employees’ Union, he did 
not call for a strike in the wake of the tea garden workers’ exodus to 
embarrass the Government. In the beginning of May, noncoopera- 
tion hartals (i.e. political general strikes) were taking place at Chitta- 
gong and in the different districts of north Bengal and Assam, but 
these had nothing to do-with the strikes in the railways and the 
steamer service except for creating a general atmosphere of protest 
against the ‘Government. - 


_ Nor was there any attempt by the political leadership to make 
any politica]. capital .out of these strikes. The terms of settlement 
- offered ‘by the Union did not indicate any attempt to hoodwink the 
employers, nor any desire to prolong the strike unnecessarily. They 


N 
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were, as offered by Mr. J. M. Sengupta, (1) recognition of the em- 
ployees' union; (2) condonation of the breach of service; and (8) 
strike pay.^ And Das, as it appears from his interview with the 
Associated Press, was even ready to compromise on the question of 
strike pay." Thus, it is not right to say, as Andrews did, that the 


strikes continued simply because there was a ‘strike mania’’.* 


On the other hand, we have to remember that the entire situa- 
tion developed at a time when the noncooperation movement ‘was 
gathering new momentum every day, and Das was in charge of a 
successful implementation of the Nagpur Congress resolution in 
Bengal. Given this context, it would have been impossible for any 
leader not to support these strikes. It would have been, most cer- 
tainly, political suicide for Das not to speak up against the ''Gurkha 
outrage’, or to refuse support to the railway and steamship men's 
strikes. One thing is very clear. Das was not meddling with a 
pure owner-work conflict. He was protesting against the Govern- 
ment’s complicity with the owners. If the Government of Bengal 
had kept its hand clean by not taking the planters’ side the whole 
thing might have been averted. But the Government wag out to 
support thé planters, and the latter were determined to make a siz- 
able profit in 1921. 


But, at the same time, it was more than a desperate attempt by 
Das to avoid political suicide. He genuinely believed that the poli- 
tical leaders whould take positive ‘interest in the labour questions. 
Already, in the Nagpur Congress, Das had moved a resolution on 
the rights of the labourers, and also initiated a Committee of the 
Congress whose responsibility would be to maintain close connec- 
tions with the ATTUC. In other words, Das’ activities and attitude 
with regard to Chandpur strikes were thoroughly consistent with his . 
general view that politica] and labour movements should be brought 
closer together, and that the workers must develop national con- 
sciousness and a sense of responsibility. But he also knew that the 
latter was possible only if the former condition was fulfilled, that is, 
if the Jabour and the political movements stood in close relationship 
with each other, 
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TABLE I 


TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS IN ASSAM WHO WERE BORN IN THE PRINCIPAL RECRUITING 
PROVINCES, 1911-1931 








Year 
Birth Place z 1911 1921 1931 
In Thousands 
Bihar and Orissa 399 571 472 
Central Provinces and Berar TI 91 82 
United Provinces 98 77 68 
Madras . 35 55 58 


Central India Agency 7 18 15 





Source: Census of India, vol. 3, Part I, 1931, p. 45. 


TABLE IE 


MONTHLY WAGES' OF PLANTATIONS AND COTTON MILLS WORKERS IN THE LATE 1920s 
M t 








Men Women Children 
Rs. a. p Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

Bombay 37 10 2 17 12 4 
Cotton Mills Ahmedabad  ,, » Pe Ex 3 » 
1926* 

Sholapur 23 15 6 9 15 7 5 10 4 

Assam 13 8 7 11 1 7 7 8 6 
Plantations, Surma , 10 11 10 8 6 1 5 6 2 


1929-30** 


E 


*(Main) Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1929, p. 197. 
**]bid., p. 387. 


NOTES 


1 V, B. Karnik, Strikes in India (Bombay); Manaktalas, 1967); Ahmad Mukhtar, Trade 
Unionism and Labour Disputes in India (Madras: Longmans and Green and Company, 
1935). 

3 By the third week of May more than 50% of the coolies had left. On May 21, 1921 
the Statesman (Calcutta) reported that some gardens of 800 men were left with 80. Even 
the domestic servants started leaving. 

The Statesman very defensively and cautiously reported, “the Gurkhas helped tha 
railwaymen in clearing the station yard, the sheds and the platform”, May 24, 1921, 


R ; 


4 
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There was no explanation, however, as to why the “Gurkhas” were needed at all to “clear” 
the station yard. 

tJ. H. Broomfield, Elite Conflict in a Plural Society: Twentieth Century Bengal 
(Bombay: Oxford University Press, 1968). pp. 214-5. 

8Leonard Gordon has also made similar criticism of Broomfield's account in his brief 
reference to the incident. Gordon, Bengal and the’ Indian National Movement, vol. 2, 
P. 370 n. (unpublished Ph. D. thesis, Harvard University, 1969). 


. *For instance, from April 30, 1921 the Statesman started publisbing news extracts on 
the noncooperation movement in the distridis of Bengal from "that section of the Indian 
Press favourable to the movement". But none of-those extracts contained and reference to 
the noncooperation activities in or around the tea gardens. Neither was there any such 
report by the Statesman's own reporters till May 15 in spite of the fact that throughout 
this period many other reports on the state of the fea industry and plantations were pub- 
lished. From May 15 on, however, it started publishing numerous reports on labour 
fioubles in the tea gardens referring to the striking coolies as ‘more victims of Gandhism’ 
(May 18, 1921). And in no time the Statesman started toeing the Government line. On 
May 21 it report : “The origin of the troubles appear to date back to the early days, 
of May, when a Khilafat meeting was held at Kazir Bazar, near Ratban police station. 
About 6000 people were present. The coolie class was particularly singled out. They 
were informed that they were grossly underpaid and they were advised to demand 
double wages. . ." ` 

1 Report of the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee, 1921; quoted in Ahmed Mukhtar, 
op. cit., p. 9. ! : 

. *Mr. Antrobus was, in his words, "invited by the Board of the.-Assam Com- 
pany to write their History". Incidentally, it was one of the biggest tea companies in 
India. See Preface to the History of the Assam Company, 1839-1953 (Edinburgh: T. 
And A. Constable, 1957). 

3 Ibid., p. 201. 

9? Thid. 

u Jbid., pp. 201-2. 

3 See Table I. 

13 Census'of India, vol. 3, Part I (Assam), 1931, pp. 45-49. 


4 Report of the Royal Commission of Labour in India, 1929 (main report), p. 387. 
See also, Sir Percival Griffiths, The History of the Indian Tea Industry (London: Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 1967), pp. 178-9 and 4309. Sir Percival admits that “the tea garden 
labourer in Assam was badly off in 1921 compared with his position ten 1 years aner: 

The Assam Company Statistics in Antrobus, op Git, p. 411, 


.M'The Statesman, April 21, 1921, , "EE 
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m" That the problem of surplus labour was at the heart of the issue was also noted by 
C F. Andrews. In a letter to the Statesman (May 28, 1921) he feferred to the large 
recruitments, during and after World War I, plantations workers and said that under- 
employment labour surplus and a mere subsistence wage explained the exodus. But 
numerous letters, by and on behalf of the planters, were published in the same paper be- 
tween May 28 and 31 which rejected Andrews assumptions and tried to establish that 
the exodus was due not at all to economic causes. For instance, Mr. H. M. Hayhood, 
the secretary of the Indian Tea Association in his letter to the Statesman, published on 
the same day as Andrews', said that the tea garden coolies were better off than workers 
in other industries and that they had been led to leave the gardens by noncooperationists 
and with the name of Gandhi. 


8 Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta, May 18, 1921. 

8 Ibid, May 19, 1921. - 

Ibid, June 1, 1921. 

X Ibid, May 31, 1921. 

2 Broomfield, op. cit., p. 215. 

2 Ibid. p. 216. 

% For instance, his quote from the native paper Dainik Pusumati, m Ibid. 
` % The Statesman, May 31, 1921. 


2 Andrews also recognised this very clearly. He wrote from Chandpur on May 24 
that the general strike was due to the Government's refusal to allow the labourers to go 
forward and also its prevention to grant railway and steamer concessions. The Statesman, 
May 26, 1921. i 

Very soon, Andrews had a meeting with Sir Henry Wheeler in Darjeeling in which 
the latter took the opportunity to convince him that the Government was doing its best 
to help repatriation (lbid, May 27, 1921). Afer ‘this meeting Andrews somewhat curbed 
his criticism of the Government, but he never ignored its irresponsible behaviour toward 
the problem. Within a few days, he again condemned the Government for its blunt re- 
fusal to help repatriation at all (Ibid, May 31, 1921). 


* Amrita Bazar Patrika, May 20, 1921 


% The Statesman, June 15, 1921. 2 
* Amrita Fezar Patrika, June 15, 1921. We need to remember that this statement 


was with reference to the strikes in the railway and the steamer services, and not to the 


plantations strike. 
Ibid., June 28, 1921. 
*" bid, June 16, 1921. 
? Quoted in Karnik, op cit, p. 86. 
8 Andrews' MSS, quoted in Broomfield, op. cit., p. 212. 
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* Young India (Ahmedabad), February 16, 1921. 
, 5 Amrita Bazar Patrika, September 3, 1921. 

% Ibid., September 10, 1921. 

Y Young India, September 22, 1921. 

9 Amrita Bazar Patrika, September 25, 1921. Gandhi delivered the speech at Barisal 
on September 9, 1921. 

9 For instance, Mr. J. M. Sengupta, one of Das’ lieutenants in the noncooperation 
movement and also in the Bengal Congress, was the president of the Assam-Bengal Rail- 
way Employees Union which led the sympathetic strike in the railways. Incidentally, the 
Union was organized only in the beginning of May for the purpose of promoting "under- 
standing between the employers and the employees". Its headquarters were at Chitta- 
gong. The Statesman, May 10, 1921. 

* Amrita Bazar Patrika, June 16, 1921. 

*1 Jbid., June 28, 1921. . 

“ Quoted in Broomfield, op. cit, p. 219. 


"RE 
Book Reviews 
CARRACKS, CARAVANS AND COMPANIES 


THE SrRUOTURAL CRISIS IN THE EUROPEAN-ÀSIAN TRADE IN THE 
EARLY l7rH CENTURY, by Niels Steensgaard, Scandinavian Ins- 
titute of Asian Studies Monograph Series No. 17 pp. 448. 


I reviewed in this journal the Institute's Monograph No. ‘2— 
Indian Trade under the Danish Flag 1772-1808 by Ole Feldback. I 
also reviewed Dutch-Asiatic Trade 1620-1740 by Kristoff Glamann 
some years ago. Though I do not know Dutch, Danish, Spanish, 
French or Portuguese and have very little idea of the source mate- 
rials in Paris, Marseilles, the Vatican, Madrid and Lisbon I am still 
perhaps in a position to appreciate the very valuable contribution of 
the author to the history of international trade in the early years of 
the 17th century. In his preface the author writes that he hag stu- 
died this subject ''not in the safe hinterland of established categories 
but in the unpleasant regions where one may have to revise one’s 
ideas on being confronted with the, sources’’. 

Dr. Steensgaard regards the fall of Hormuz in 1622 as a defi- 
nite breach of continuity, a structura] orisis which registered the 
victory of the companies over the transit trade of the pedlars and the 
redistributive. institutions. Van Leur described early Asian trade 
as pedlar's trade. Among the pedlars mention is made here of the 
Armenian merchant Hovhannes whose journal describes journeys 
between 1682 and 1698., It gives us.an idea of the organisation and 
technique of peddling trade of an earlier period. During these 
eleven years he went via Bandar Abbas to Surat, thence to Agra. 
He then went to Tibet and returned via Patna to Hooghly and Cal- 
cutta. Even in Lhasa he saw an Armenian ‘‘nation’’. AI their 
disputes were settled by a body of Armenians and merchants from 
Kashmir. In 1686 he went from Agra to Lhasa.. In Tibet he sold | 
his commodities and purchased gold and musk. There were mer- 
chants who followed the 1950 miles route from Lhasa to Sinking on 
the China border for tea and gold.. Van Leuri's description of ped- 
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lars with valuable high quality goods is described as appropriate. 
This peddling trade is difficult to quantify. Surat-Isfahan and 
Surat-Basra routes were very much frequented. The author does 
not agree with Melink Roclofsz that this trade was primitive in cha- 
racter. But that is the general attitude of those who write on Euro- 
pean Commerce in Asia. Van Leur is an exception. It may not 
be irrelevant in this context to quote Jadunath Sarkar on India’s 
overland trade. ‘‘Through the passes of the Afghan frontier the 
stream of population and trade flowed peacefully into India from 
Bukhara and Samarqand, Balk and Khurasan, Khwarizm and Persia. 
As many as 14,000 camel loads of merchandise passed every year in 
the reign of Jahangir early in the 17th century." We do not get 
an idea of the value and quantity of the goods interchanged but they 
indicate the far flung nature of the transactions—Indian traders and 
Armenians playing their part. It has been pointed out by the 
author that though there was no comprehensive coordinated organi- 
zations and trade was distributed among individuals the caravans 
carrying mule, donkey and camel loads did very good business. He 
quotes Pelsgart. ''When the Armenians were purchasing indigo in 
North India they rushed from one village to the other ‘‘running 
and racing about like hungry folk.’’ It was said in 1623 that ‘‘in 
order to earn a little bit more they are willing to run to the end of 
the world." It was trade plied by small people but it was prosper- 
ous trade. 

Dr. Skeensgaard naturally confines his, attention to the Aleppo- 
Baghdad Basra-Hormuz route. He points out that the direct voy- 
age to Asia was not a convincing technological advantage. Trans- 
port by ship was inore expansive than the caravan transport. The 
companies, according to ihe author's analysis, proved to be superior 
to the pedlars because many succeeded in internalising the protec- 
tion costs and the economy of the peddling trade. Nontransparency 
and unpredictability of the market must have been a great handicap 
though it was generally admitted that the Persian caravan routes 
were véry safe in the 17th century. Attention should be drawn to one 
of the remarks of the author, ‘‘a quick glancé at the internal history of 
the Safavid empite will show that the label ‘oriental despotism’ is 
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a cliche that conceals more than it reveals. There was much 
higher degree of safety in the route Isfahan-Gombroom-Surat than 
on the route Isfahan-Kandahar-Lahore.”’ 

The fall of Hormuz saw the collapse of the Portuguese system of 
protection. - But in the changed situation we find the Company trans- 
porting the pedlars’ goods on their ships ag foreign goods. The author 
agrees with Van Leur’s conclusion that ‘‘the North-West European 
Companies did not before the middle of the 17th century endow the 
iraditional trade with any important new features except as regards the 
few instances where they had acquired political power . . . the Com- 
panies did not transform the early Asian trade." 

Dr. Niels Steensgaard has drawn our attention- to rich Asian 
peddling trade. He also writes at some length about two outstanding 
personalities—-Shah Abbas and Jan Pieterszoon Coen. Shah Abbas 
of Persia who died. in 1629 tried to nationalize the peddling trade in 
Persian raw silk which was the second biggest European import from 
Asia. In the last year of his life 1600 bales of silk were brought to 
Isfahan, the Dutch acquiring 910 bales, the English 100 and the rest 
were sold to Armenian merchants for export via Baghdad and Aleppo. 
But ihe system, a great organizational Reeve of Abbas, did not 
long outlive:-him. za 
. The famous programme of Coen, Dutch rere trade without 

any money from the Netherlands and with ships alone——the richest 
trade in the world—-a multilateral coordinated trade with Dutch capital 
in Asia became for some time a reality. 

Carracks, Caravans and Companies gives us the fruits of very 
valuable fundamental research. The history of international trade 
should be re-written in this manner on the basis of unexplored original 
documents. But a research worker in the field of Indian history, 
about to bid goodbye to research may be excused if he regrets absence 
of any attempt on the part of Indian scholars to write the history of 
India’s overland trade in the 16th and 17th centuries and the changes 
brought about by the Companies in the 18th. The history of India's 
vast internal trade remains unexplored. Research ‘workers here are 
busy ‘in the safe hinterland of established categories’’. 

| N, K. SINHA 
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THE PINDARIS (1798—1817) by Birendra Kumar Sinha, (Book- 
land Private Ltd., Calcutta), ine 1971, pp. iti + 211, Price 
Rs. 25/-. 


The book has been divided into seven chapters. . The first one 
deals with the origin and growth of the Pindaris. In it the author has 
tried to suggest a few explanations with regard to their origin. Taking 
advantage of the warring congeries of states in Northern and Central 
India and enjoying the protection of the Maratha chiefs like the 
Sindhia, the Holkar and some others, the Pindarig organized them- 
gelves into & formidable body. The gecond chapter studies their 
relation with those Indian chiefs, who directly or indirectly helped 
their growth. Until 1803 they had remained subordinate to the 
Maratha chiefs but after that they began to act independently. 
In the third chapter the author has described in detail the organization 
and composition of the Pindari army and their method of warfare and 
has also presented a view of their social life. It is remarkable that 
the vast horde of the Pindaris was held together by the lure of 
plundered wealth. That was the only bond of union among them: 
The most striking things about their method was that they always 
avoided a direct confrontation with the opposite party and retreated 
with the maximum speed when they came face to face with the enemy. 
Their cruelty to victims surpassed all norms. They perpetrated most 
horrible cruelties on the innocent people during their raids in order 
to break down any resistance. The fourth chapter presents short 
biographical sketches of the chief Pindari leaders like Chitu, Karim , 
Khan, Dost Muhammad, Wasil Muhammad, Namdar Khan and 
some others. The fifth chapter gives an account of the movements 
and activities of the Pindaris. During the first two decades of the 
nineteenth century these freebooters, from their headquarters in Central 
India ravaged and plundered neighbouring regions as well as distant 
areas. Their field of activities comprised the territories extending from 
Surat in the west to Patna and Cuttack in the east and from Mirzapur 
in the north to Guntur and Ganjam in the south. In view of their wide- 
spread depredations the British authhorities were constrained to think 
that “‘the Pindaris are, perhaps, the most troublesome of our enemies in 
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this quarters of India.’’ The sixth chapter examines the considerations 
which impelled the authorities of the East India Company's govern- 
ment in India to undertake measures for their suppression. The last 
chapter gives an account of the military operations undertaken’ for the 
suppression of the Pindaris and has also described the settlement of 
the various Pindari leaders and their families with a view to inducing 
them to give up their ‘Pindari habits.’ 

In course of his narrative the author hag not lost sight of the 
social and economic aspects of the problem. He has furnished an 
. account of the landed estates held by the various Pindari leaders and 
their revenues. He has also studied, though briefly, the social iife in- 
cluding dresses, amusements and forms of worship of the Pindaris and 
their womenfolk. I wish these could have been studied in greater 
detail. This study is based mainly on official English documents in 
the National Archives of India. 

K. K. DATTA 


MY DAYS WITH GANDHI by Nirmal Kumar Bose, Orient Long- 
man’s edition, 1974, Price Rs. 20/-. 


The first edition of this book appeared in 1953. We very much 
appreciate its republication by Orient Longman. Mahatma Gandhi 
said tò Nirmal Kumar Bose, ‘‘One should actually see me at work and 
not merely gather from my writings"— "Tumme to mere lekh ghant 
kar pee gaya'. i 

tt ce aay of the last phase of the life of the greatest Indian of 
recent times. The epic of Noakhali, his seven weeks’ pilgrimage, 18 & 
matter of history but the intimate details of the personality revealed 
in these pages cannot be found in Tendulkar’s Vols VIT and VIII. 
It gives us the atmosphere, the spoken word as also the written word. 

The’ Direct Action which started on 16 August 1946 in Calcutta 
was followed by a Wave of communal frenzy at Noakhali which started 
ori 10 October, 1946. A counter communal retaliation began in Bibar 
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a fortnight after. Mahatma’s ''pilgeimage of love and hope" in 
Noakhali lasted from 6 November 1946 till 2 March 1947. Then his 
pilgrimage in Bihar began and lasted till 80 March, 1947. He had to 
‘go to Delhi for a few days and returned to Bihar on 14 April. He was 
is Sodepur near Calcutta in May. Talk on United Bengal was a 
fiasco. Division of India was finally decided. Mahatma then paid a 
visit to Kashmir and riot-affected north-west frontier. When asked 
for a message on 15 August, 1947 he remarked in anguish ''There is 
no message at all.” If it is bad let it be so." He was again in Calcutta 
working for peace in the city. There was a sudden change for the , 
worse in Calcutta on 31 August. He undertook a fast for the return of 
sanity in Calcutta. It was effective. His last prayer speech in 
Calcutta was on 7.9.47.’ He was assassinated at Delhi on 30 January, 
1948. 


So long as he was in Bengal—whether at Noakhali or at Sodepur 
or at Beliaghata, Calcutta, Nirmal Kumar Bose was always with him 
as his companion and interpreter. ¡When Gandhi was in Noakhali 
his efforts appeared to ease the communal situation. When he appeared 
in Bihar the communal] situation eased very considerably. The Punjab 
flare up could not be influenced in any way. At Beliaghata in 
Calcutta the emotional enthusiasm which his presence created was 
temporary and could not be true. Mahatma described himself as a 
practical idealist. He had full faith in individualism. But in his 
discussion on the United Bengal plan with H.-S. Suhrwardy he said, 
""When the pact is so full of wrongs how can the people believe in the 
sincerity of the new proposals." He added ''If the top was wrong 
there was something radically wrong with the bottom." 


Professor Stuart Wilson asked Mahatma ‘‘Why it was that the 
Indians who had more or less successfully gained independence through 
peaceful means were now unable to check the tide of civil war through 
the same means." The reply was very significant, ‘“What he had 
mistaken for Satyagraha was not more than passive resistance which 
was weapon of the weak... It was no more than passivity. It was not 
the non-violence of the stout in heart.’ He added that he had 
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laboured under an illusion but he wag never sorry and if his vision had 
not been clouded by that illusion India would not have reached the 
point it had reached. 


A confidential officia] report about the conditions in- Noakhali in 
May 1947 is given in Appendix A of this book. It describes the situa- 
tion in Noakhali. The Commissioner, Chittagong division, in his 
report to the Additional Secretary, pointed out the many facts, poli- 
tical, communal, economic and psychological.  Hindus in the 
Noakhali district numbered 4 lakhs, Muslims 18 lakhs. He divided 
muslims there into three categories—those who were very much 
opposed to the communal war of nerves. Their number was not large, 
they were anxious to help Hindus. Most of the Muslims, however, 
belonged to a second category. They were anxioug to displace the 
Hindus from the present position but they did not favour open 
violence. They would not, however, prevent disturbance and would 
not protect the Hindus. The third category was the most dangerous. 
They wanted to wipe out the Hindus. The Hindus had received a 
very bad shaking and had not recovered their morals. But there were 
still open threats, petty persecution and molestation. The peculiar 
situation in Noakhali to which he drew particular attention was that 
about 56,000 muslims of the district had joined the services during 
the last war. These ex-servicemen had enjoyed a higher standard of 
living. With a density of 1838 persons per square mile the pressure 
on land was intolerable. Gangster rule in such circumstances was 
destined to be the order of the day. The majority of the weavers 
(Nath) in the district were Hindus. It was demanded that 50% of the 
looms should be given to the Muslims. District intelligence was poor 
and administration was complacent. - 


` In this atmosphere of severe tensions and antipathies the tangled 
underworld of politics was more powerfu] than the great practical 
idealist. Mahatma’s anguished query ^"Kya Karum’’ “‘Kya Karum”: 
reverberates throughout this book. 


N, K, SINHA 
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VIDYASAGAR—THE TRADITIONAL MODERNISER by Amales 
Tripathi, (Orient Longman), p. 99, Rs. 8/-. 


_A professor of Bengali literature was once delivering a lecture on 
‘Vidyasagar in a Calcutta College. An inattentive student talking with 
a fellow student distracted his attention. He was reprimanded. The 
unabashed young man’s reply was quick “‘Hivery Bengali is born with 
some knowledge of Vidyasagar’. This exaggeration contains an 
glement of truth. Education of a child in Bengal begins with 
"Varnaparichaya, written by the great educator. In the school he 
‘hears many stories about Vidyasagar from his teachers. But an 
educated non-Bengali, if his interest in Bengal’s history ig only poli- 
: tical, has not perhaps even heard his name. For such educated non- 
Bengalis Professor Tripathi wrote this biographical study in 1970 to 
commemorate the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Vidyasagar's 
‘birth. A Bengali, saturated with his knowledge of Vidyasagar, will 
also find this short book illuminating. The milieu receives as much 
‘attention as the man. - 


The years 1790-1830 have ibeen described as the dark age of 
modern Indian history. The old order had almost disappeared and the 
new had not yet taken its place. WVidyasagar’s life (1820-1891) spans 
the formative years of the nineteenth century. The author describes 
him as the traditional moderniser. Education in English had been 
almost worked.out before Macaulay came here but his polemical style 
in its support—‘‘English alone’’—recorded in his celebrated minute, 
leaves him in folk memory as the high priest of westernization. The 
iDerozians were perhaps no less vehement.  Vidyasagar began his 
great work for the regeneration of Bengal in this environment. 


He was the greatest Sanskritist of the age. Popular imagina- 
tion would not rightly associate the title Vidyasagar with any other 
learned name. But he did all that was possible for him to do to 
further the cause of English education but not certainly ‘English 
alone". His own English prose was very simple but effective. 
There was no rhetoric, As Principal of the Sanskrit College for 
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reveral years he regulated the syllabus in such a way that the “Study 
of & classical oriental language formed the basis of the educational 
course and a fair proficiency in English wag encouraged as an adjunct 
and the course of study enabled the students to acquire .a thorough 
knowledge. or a -complete mastery of the Bengali langage”. He 
knew that Sanskrit could not be the vehicle of modern. knowledge. 
For this he used Bengali prose as his instrument. But Sanskrit he 
loved and he wanted people to learn it not by rote. His Vyakaran- 
kawmudi written in Bengali made it possible for people to learn 
Sanskrit grammar without tears. Proper understanding of Sanskrit 
language was now possible for many people and they could, with 
slight effort, catch even its nuances. 


The greatest Sanskritist of the age requisitioned the services of 
the Sanskrit language for the creation of Bengali prose. He had the 
sensivity of the artist. He disciplined Bengali prose, made it easy, 
"made it sweet. He saw to it that culture did not remain a class 
phenomenon. In the caste-fettered society of those days Sudras of 
respectable classes were admitted for the first time to Sanskrit College. 
He was the greatest educational administrator of those days, the 
most active organizer of primary and secondary education, both male 
and female. "Higher Collegiate education in English had also become 
almost a citadel of social privilege. He saw to it that those who 
could not afford costly education at the Presidency College could get 
equally ' good education | in a non- government College which he 
founded. 


''"The greatest good deed of his life’? was the legalization of the 
remarriage-of widows. He prevailed against entrenched orthdoxy. 
There were 33,000’ signatures against widow remarriage and 987 in 
support. His deep human sympathy and sheer driving force carried 
the day. He knew how to fight a grim battle.. He borrowed to the 
extent of 50,000 rupees to. ensure the success of his movement and 
was “ready to face financial ruin. He also carried on a grim fight 
against Kulin polygamy but the government was not prepared to go 
so far in social legislation. His great concern . for human misery 
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‘was almost an obsession. It created a deep impression on the mind 
of his contemporaries and the impression abides. The question is 
very naturally asked—how much human misery can individual 
charity relieve? But it was his religion ‘‘dedicated humanism,”’ 
the service of man. He ignored scholastic and ritualistic religion. 
His deep and burning sympathy for the poor and the helpless has 
become the most cherished tradition in Bengal. But it should also 
be remembered that in this insulted country he set an example of 
indomitable self-respect arid unconquerable manliness. 


The author points out that his elitist reformism hag been ridi- 
culed in recent years. During a recent outbreak of extremist 
Marxism iconoclgem did not spare Vidyasagar and Vivekananda 
We heard very vaguely their charges against Vidyasagar. At the 
time of the Mutiny he let the British government take possession of 
Sanskrit College for billetting British troops, providing temporary 
accomodation for the Sanskrit College elsewhere. A principal of a 
_ government college cannot possibly defy a government order. A 

ludicrously futile resistance could not be expected of him. It would 
have looked like a joke, a mockery. Another accusation against -him 
is that he did not agitate for the relief of the oppressed tenantry. 
Vidyasagar vigorously opposed arbitrary exaction from the tenants in 
his village. In the existing circumstances it was not possible for 
him to start a country-wide agitation, a confrontation with the 
government and the zamindars. It would have been quixotic. He 
limited himself so that he could give his maximum service. 


The author points out that Vidyasagar had a basic element of 
socialism—‘‘dedicated humanism.’’ It wag not charitable vanity as 
terrible modernity would make people think. Impatient Marxism 
puts everythiug inte everything or as Sartre would put it, it is ‘‘lazy 
Marxism.”’ 


N, K, SINHA 
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FORT WILLIAM-INDIA HOUSE CORRESPONDENCE, AND 
OTHER CONTEMPORARY PAPERS RELATING THERETO 
(PUBLIC BERIES),, Vor. X, 1786-88, pp. 761 with INTRODUCTION, 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND INDEX. ee 


The volume, tenth in the Series, appears under the dion of 
Dr. Raghubir Singh. It deals with events of three brief but stirring 
years of the Company's rule in India. The first letter ig dated 24 Febru- 
ary 1786, the last one bears the date 22 December 1788. In the 
Appendix are given 5 letters from the Board of Trade dated variously 
between February 7 and March 25 of 1786. A number of the earlier 
letters are answers to corréspondences from Indig dating back to 1783 
. and 1784. The delay in attending to these correspondences, under- 
standable in the context of the observationg made in the Introduction, 
is matched by the delay, not easily understood, in the publication of the 
volume under review. Published in 1972 the opportunity of review- 
ing the work was not afforded till 2 years later. The Editor's Intro- 
duction is lengthy. Apart from the details of the administrative set 
up and ihe problems facing it arising from corruption in the commer- 
cial department, difficulties in enforcing new methods of investment 
and other commercial reforms, besides problems created by competi- 
tion from Manchester, export of raw silk, indigo, saltpetre, opium eto., 
position of imports from England and the increase in the volume of 
Company's China trade, the prospect of trade with Tibet, Assam, 
commercial relations with Oudh, trade by other European companies 
and illicit trade, acquisitions of territorries, the correspondences yield 
"useful and inferesting information about the condition of Calcutta 
Police, the development of Diamond Harbour and ship-building, the ` 
beginning of the Botanical Garden, Shibpur and the efforts of the 
Court of Directors and the Fort William Board to promote humanities 
and sciences, 

Tt is encouraging to note that, though belated, the Series are now 
complete so. far as Fort 'William—India House correspondences are 
concerned. The National Archives deserves congratulation for the 
good job. It is only hoped that the availability of these and other 
publications by the Archives will be made easier for intending buyers. 

N. R. RAY. 
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